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SELECTED TALES hor beguty liad a spall for theheartof my little friend. I talk-| tha went thereto seek.—Faithful té the note feelings that, 












ed to her of the glories of the skyand sea—I mpared to the stax | aetated’ her, she went immediately to thé chief, ex adie? 
.— “ac ‘Yon which slie had alway8 loved t look—but her only answer)him eloquently and ina few words her motiyes, ahd anded 
‘ : was agigh—and.J turned with’herto'the bedside of heg brother. | @ h and arms. “She was enlisted ina ; ina 
THE BEREAVED SISTER: I perceived instantly that,.H@ was dying. There was no visiblé | few daysishé could wield her lance es well as y . et com- 4 
, ' hi d th® hée-| panions. From that m t she xed lt 3 
In the spring of 1824 I'contracted an acqnaintance in one of struggle+-but the were. creeping over his exe}an c-| panio m that Moment she uhsexe or the ser 


. : ie flush of his cleek* fast ning into the purple. viee of hercountry, Attdched as a privateSoldier to the corps 
ther ¢itrgs of the south, witha gentleman who had removed a ay eh ape uit iad nena the change | of Gruzewaski, clothed in the ‘api fits and armed dé pied e. . 
from England to this country, with two,small children, the one | ; histppearance; she took:+her seat aphis side, pressed hig pale’ cap, Atprving for herself im case ofMaiaiettune a poigpard, 

a small boy of ten years, the othera pir! of nine years of age. lip to his-eyn, and then as usualy let her melencholySeye'tgst | which she concealed in her ‘gitdie, she was present with the 
These children were the most lovely Leversaw. the extreme fixedly upon ‘his counténanee, Suddenly, his looks brightened | corpsin every action, and gallantly bravedwboth danger and 
beauty, their deep and artless, affection, and, their frequent fora moment and hé spoke hissistet’s name. She replied with }pdeath.—In a charge which was made at ManKkuni, in Samogo- 

» barets of childish and innocent fnirth, made them as dear to |, passionate care Prieoked upto my faceras if to implore | tia, the young Antoineite performed prodigies of valor: Gen- 
me as if I had: been the:companion of their infancy. They encouragement, I knew that her hopes#were but ® mockery. erals Geilgud"ind .Chlop@wski commanded fn this action, in 
were happy in themselves, happy in each otherand in the whole | moment wore aud a convulsive quiver passed yer the lips of | which a regiment of Cireagsian cavalry harrassed severly 
world of life and nature around ther, I had known the fami- thé dying boy—a slight shudder ran ‘throught his ome nod the rear of the Polish columiis—Unable to keep the field 
ly, but afew months, when my friend was compelled to make all whe stills “The gitl knew.as if intuitively, that her brother Pagainst an enemy ten times more numerous, it became neccege 
a sudden and*unespected voyage toSouth America. His feel- was dead, sShesat in tearless silence—but I say thatthe wa-| sary to checkghis hot pursuit, and the Polish cavalry wered * 
ings were embittered by the thoughts of leavin his motherless tors of bitterness were gathering’ fe ‘at their fountain. | @hsequence Ofdered to charge the Circassians. Antoinette 
children behind him, and I. was on the point of embarking for At last she faised her hands with a sudden effort, and pressing! rushed forward with them; with eyes flashing fire, her face 
Liverpool. 1 promised to take them to their friends and rela- them upon her forehead, wept with the uncontroflable a wy of | burning with rage, the young heroine penetrated into the thiék- 
tions. despair. : “ »- + eF | est of the Muscovite ranks, giving an example of heroic cour- 

The day of our departure was delayed two weeks. During n the next day the corse of the deadsboy was committed to | age, to hepcountrymeny who svon dispersed the enemy. Geil- 
that period, I lived under the same roof with the little ones that | the waters. The little girl knew tirat it anust be se,” but she | gud, Clilépowski, and all their staff were overwhelmed with ad- 
hevhad consigned to my charge.—For a few days they were | strove to drive the thought away as if, it. had beef agMunreal | miration and astonishment, and on returning to the camp, after 

ensive and made frequent imquiriés for their absent father; | and terrible vision? When the appoigted hour was at hand, | the defeat of the enemy, the young heroine was received amid 
but their sorrows were easily assuaged, and regret for his ab- |} shé@ came and begged me svith ‘atone that seemed less like a|dong and enthysiastic hurras. The hour of defeat for the Po- 

,Semee changed into pleasant anticipation for his early return. | human voice than the low cadehcerof a disejnbodied® and me-| lish cause at length sounded, but Antoinette was unmoved. 
The ordinary sorrowsof childhood are but dews upon the Ea- | ancholy s irit, to"go,and look upeh her brethef andsce if he| Following the retreat of the army she was present in the action 
glé’s plumage, which vanish at the moment the proud bird | was in ned Hook. could not resist héf entreaties; but went | of Schawle, and distinguished herself in severak other affairs, 
springs upwards into the air to woo the beautiful flashes of the | with her to gaze upon the sleeping ‘dust, to wllich allgthe ten-| particularly at Powendeme, where she received the epaulets of 
morning. drils of her life seemed bound, She passed ®y the bedside and | a et pe a recompense for her courage. Possesing 

The day of our departure at Jast arrived, and we set sail ona | L almost deemed that her véry existence’ would pags off in’that | the noblest attributes of a warrior, she was a model of patience 
quiet afternoon of summer. It wasa scene of beauty, and my | long fixed gaze.” She moyednot—she spoke not—till the form | and resignation during the periods of difficulty and distress. 

heart fluttered as wildly and joyously as the wing es young |she loyed was taken away to be let down into the ocean. | She cousoled her companions by holding out to them the hopes 

bird in spring time-—It seemed as if man’s control had stopped | Then indeed she arose, and followed her brother with a'ealm-| of a brighter future. Throughout a harrassing retreat, amid 

with the shore, that was retreating behind, and left the world | ness that might have been ftom heavens The body sunk slow-| the fatigues of the bivouac,and privations of every kind, never 

of waters to give back the blue of the uppet skies as purely |ly beneath the waves; a few lofig,bright ringlets streamed out | onee did a complaint or an expression of regret escape her lips. 

and peacefully es the first holy Pebbarho _creation. The dis- Lupon,the waters, a singla. white and beautitul glean eye | One might have supposed twenty years of service had ed 

tant hill bent their palé biue tops é ‘Waters, and ag he Teeeeeén thegiancing billows, and all that had once been jo t to the hardships of a camp, From thé commencement oF 

great sun, like the image of his Creator, sunk down in thé jand beauty had vanished forever. . m her career, 80 reserved and so dignified was her demeanor, that 

West, successive shadows of old, and crimson, and purple |. During the short residue of gur voyage, ‘the bereaved sister | she inspired her comrades with feelings of the profoundest ven- 

canie floting over the waves; like barques from a fairy land. | fading awayand beautifulas a cloud in asummer zenith. Her} erftion and deference. In the garb of an Amagon, they learnt 

My young companions gazed on the scenes steady and silently, | heart had lost its. communion, with nature, afid she would look | to respect a young maiden whom an exalted mf of patriot- 

when the last tints of the dim shore,were melting into shad- {down into the sea.and murmur incoherently of its cold and | ismhad driven from the cloister to the battlefield.» At length, 





ow, they took each other’s hands, and a few natural tears gush- |solitary depths, and-call her brother’s name, and then weep| when every hope was lost, when nothing more was to be done : 
ed forth as an adieu to the land they had loved: herself into calmness... Soon afterwards [ left herywith her| in. Lithunia, Tomagewski, followed the fatal fortunes of the ‘ 
Soon after sunset, I persuaded my little\triendsto let melead | friends. . I know notwhethershe is still'a blossomof the earth, | Army,and entered Prussia with the corps of General Rohland. 


them to the.cabin, and then teturned again to look out upon | Or whether she haslong since gone to be nurtured in asholier| ‘T'here,‘on the recital of her adventurous life and her perflus 
the océan. In about a-half an hour,as I was standing musing- realm, But I Jove-the memory of that beautiful’and gtricken | exploits, she became an object of universal am 2 admfta-; 
ly apart, [ feltmy hand gently pressed, and turning around saw | 02€- Her loveliness, her innocence, and her deep dnd holy | tion and ‘hospitality. Both Prussians and P were lost*ih 
the girl had stolen along tomy side. In va few moments the feelingystill come back’to me in their glory and quietude, like | wonderment at the aspect of a maiden who bad made a cam 
eveningystar begamtotwinkle from the edge of a violet cloud. |4 Tainvowwn a summer.cloud that has showered and passed | paign as a private soldier, and gained sat the point of the lanée, 





At first it gleamed faintly, and at intervals but anon it .came off forever.  _4 theepaulets of a sub-lieutenant. j : ’ Les 
brightly out and alone like-a ‘holy thing upon the’ brow of the ane ’ . Antoinette has married since a Polish officer, a warm admi- 
evening.—The girbat my side gazed, upon it, and hailed it with —— i rer of her heroism and virtue. The duties of a wife and mo- 

a tone whieh told that & thought of rapture’ was at her heart. ther have doubtless subdued the grief of that ard@ntland patri- 

She inquired with simplieity and eagerness whether the fair “ANTOINETTE TOMAZEWSKI. »f otie soul. Butthe annihilation of her country and wretk of all 

land to which we were going, that same bright star would be ’ ° %- those pleasing illusions of her youth will strew her ‘future Cor. af 
visible, and seeméd to regard it as another friend, thafwas to + 6 THE HERQINE OF POLAND. ap reer with bitterness and sorrow. One of those powerfully con-" P 
be with her long ot journey. Antoinette 'Tomazewskt, was born in 1814, in the districtiof stitdted mindSthat delight in splendid actions, the partof An- 


; - ’ 
The first week of our Voyage was unattended by any impor- | Rosienia, in Samogitia. The daughter of noblegnd wealthy Gans eee a 3 ght fet bere Os MpCeeer 

tant incident. “The sea, Was at times, wild and stotmy but | parents, she wag educated jn the convent of Kise by the ntns | "8 prayerte see a a f . ate ha8 ordaiged it otherwise, 

against would sink to tepose, and spread itself out in beauty to.| of the order of St» Benedict. *Of middling stature but admi-| 224 4oomed her to be one of the victims of barbarism and des- 


the verge of the horizon. On the eighth day the boy arose pale.| ably proportioned,and’profgsion of dark auburmhait, her fing| POUSM, 

and dejected, and complained of indispgsition.’ .On thefollow- | featureg, arid herlatge and Sronive blue eyes wearing a grave | S338 
‘ag mioming he was confined by a fever to his bed, and much | and melancholly expression, A’ntoihette possessed at once | \/Pirz?s roweRs or sLzcr.—ldowever violent mifight have bé@en 
doubt wagexpresséd as tohig#ate by the physician of the ves* | the body and soulof Aniazon. Endowed with the immagina-| the previous agitation of his mind, yet in avery few minutes 
sel. I can never forget the look of agony, the look of utter | tion, the heartof fiteyand the,native heroism which isthe ap- | after fle laid his head on the paow, he never failed to sink into 
woe newpypenres upon the face of thélittle girl when the con- | panageiof the Lithnu 
Q 


nsan Saniogiti#n women, ste never heard | profound repose. So difficult, indeed, was it toawaken him, 
viction er brothep’s danger came slowly home upon her] the agmeof. her coutey 


8 without the.liveliest emotions. She | thathis valet usually shook him before he could be rousedfrom ~ 
thoughts. She wept notyshe eontplained not, but hour,after | had Yong Been distinguished among hér companions for her ro- histleep. One of his private secretaries used to affirm that no 
hour she sat by ‘the bed of the young sufferer—an image of | mantic enthusiasin, and her profound devdtion to the w6rship intelligence, however distressing, had power sufficient to break 
grief and beautiful affectio#&. ‘The boy became daily more} of Polislimationality; With what transports, with what avidity | his rest. Onthat account, he never locked or bolted the door 

eebleand emaciated+—He could not return the long and bugn- | ‘did she treasure’up every thing relative’to the ancient glory of | of his bed-chamber. I recollect a circumstance which. took 
ipa kinece of his sister, and at last a faint heaving Of the breast, | Poland, and bufning tears she shed onlistening to the | place several years subsequent to this time—it happened in 1796 
and the eloquence of his half closed eye, anda at intef- | history of her *s Wisasters, and the recital of the 6dious | —strongly corrdborative of the above facts. Pitt having beep 
vals, upon his wasted cheek, like the first violent tint of a4despotitm undef ich it groaned. On these occasions her} much disturbed: by a variety of painful political occurrences, 
morning cloud, wee all that told that he had-notwet passed | beautiful eyes would sparkle with mdignation and patriotism, | drove out to pass the night with Dundas at Wimbledon. After 
Sthe day of*nothingness.’ . " d her proud heart panted for the hour of revenge. supper, the Minister withdrew to his chumber, having given 

The twelfth evening of Our absence from land was the most} , When this hour atJength arrived, Antoinette was scarcely } his servant directions to calh him at seven on the ensuing morn- 
sherk tne ever knew, and Ppersuaded the little girl to go for a }sixteen, but on the first mews of the rising, the maiden’s reso- 





ing. No sooner had he retited, than Dundas, conscious how 
short’time upon deck, ‘that her own favorite brow might be | lutiém wagtaken. Disregarding her tender age, her sex, and} much his mind stood in need of repose, repaired to his apart- © # 
fanned by the twilight b:ceze. The sun had Rete 


; own in she forgot even the tears of her family, for the} ment, locked the door, and put the key in his pocket; at the 
nd the tracesof the*blood-red agttimg, we isible: e Of 


; : ‘ ey was even more powerful than that of na-| same time enjoining the valet on no consideration to disturb 
*@pon the! western waters; Slowly, but.bniliantly, the { tute." She qui er convent, and addressing one last adieu Phis master, but to allow him to sleeb as long as nature requir- 
Stars were gathering them together above, and another sky | to bm of her childhood, she joined Gruzewski,{ed. It isa truth that Pitt neither awoke, nor called any per- 

Y 


swelled out its softened beauty beneath, and the foam u on tag insurgent chiefs in the district of Rosienia. # son, till half-past four in the afternoon of the following day; 
crest of the waves were lightened up dike wreaths of snow. 


ave: : When Antoinette Tomazewski arti ‘the Samogitian ; when Dundas entering his, room ther with his servant, 
There was music in every wave and its wild sweet tone came | éamp, it resounded with the éry of en and sympathy. | found him still in so deep a sleep that it becamemecessary to 
e 








floating down from the fluttering pennon above us, like the | W n@t_ which the most to ad Sher transcendant | shake inorder toawaken him. He hadislept uninterruptedly 
sound of a gentle wind mid a cypress grove, but neither music | beauty or her exalted patriotism. But it was not their homage } during more than sixtcen hours. *. 
; 4 , ‘ - ‘ 9 . a x2 ‘<w 5 
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ESSAYS. 


| nority—the glorious few, who are hourly influencin the many. Ihave 90: doubt, that from September to March, it is gloomy 
‘We consent,’ our author remarks, ‘to the developement, of | effough in our ‘fatherland.’ My own observation ex:ended on- 
<== | their understanding, and lessons are given them by alftistsand ly"from April toSeptember; and it was said to be an uncom- e 


e v 
{masters of languages they skim, as it were, a general it monly dry.stmmer.—-One thing I am sure of, that although I 








_———SSS——— 


Lg SEA airy IS lof study, but in ¢his study nothing leads them to think have travelled @%great deal, and always upon the top of the u 
their own thoughts: it is chiefly the school routine which comehy as alfiost every body docs there, I suffered very little 
. occupation to their brains, and thus, at anage when the a , venien: om Tainy during the whole season ; much less, 
treading public,’ we have turned with more than usual interest are awakemed, those passions to which thehabits of virtue andl epee tome, than we ordinarily experience in New Eng- 
to.an exposition of the character of a work on the ‘Formation the prinéiples of religion ought to be opposed, they find iwijdehd. Lo the remities gf heat and coldjywhich are so trying 
of the Minds of Women,’ in the new number of thie ‘Foreig {themselves skill for the piano,a memory for words, dnd a soul) hereythey are Got liable. . Even when the mercury is highest, 
Quarterly Review.’ The author of the work is M. Aime) whieh sle« ps." Such is, with some rare exceptiogg,the wonfan} there is ane i¢ity and vitality in the air, owing I suppose to 
Martin, who has, by his performance, won a handsome prige | of the present day, with her forms of devagion, her scheol mo- the surrounding Oceansywhich we seldom enjoy,under the same 
from the French Academy, and has created very favorable im! rality, her mechanical talent’, her love of pleaswre, her ig ‘temperature. woolef, clothes were very comfortable all 
pressions both in Belgium and Germay. ) By the aid of the | rance of the world, and her desire to love and be loved, It) summer; and I eely Baw a thin coat any where. «But no- 
revieWor,it may create an equallggratifyigig sensation among ig not that this education has no bright side; om the contrary, r' surprises me more than the mmpunity with which T could e 
English readers; and by quoting fWo or three passages only We jit gives grace amd tone to society: the duchessand the com-) 0€.abr without a cloak or over-coatin the evening. From i 
can show that it ig written by a master in the art of compli- , = 
t 
5 


As the subject of ‘Female Dominion’ is just on the eve of 
being placed, in a proper picturesque point of view, before the 







| moner’s wife rival each other in the cultivation ef firstsrate such exposures tonight air, as would havébeen attended with 

menting the sex—for it takes high ground, and teaches woinen talents; ome compose poems, which aretsold for the benefit) serious conse uences atthome, I suffered no inconvenience, I 
not only how and where to look for the formation of their lof the Greeks and Poles; Others paint pigtures, the price of }have noticed the same thing to some extent, during the hot sea- 
minds, but shows them the importance of ‘their condaét, 88 which is devoted to pious purposes; all*write correctly aid el-| 800, upon our own sea-board,’ The winters im England are se 
mothers, over the ‘future character of a nation. M. Aune-'coantly; and thepens of Sevigne, and La Fayette ate become} mild, that the fields are. always green,’ and the frost scarcely 
Martin illasteates the truth of Napoleon’s axiom, that the leiebost vulgar. * ‘ penetrates the ground at all. ; 
character of @ child is always the®work of itsmother. * | Our author’s plan, as we gather it, amounts fo this:, That, Another cause to which T'was led to astribe the high health 

The high’aim of our author is discovered in his own decla- | 1, we proceed onward in our search of truth, we should take which the English, particularly the females and children, seem 
rations*Thosé who hastily or inattentively turn over these | j9oq @are that’ woman goesiwith tsand then, even if wé do| t enjoy, is their beng 80 much abroad, and taking so much ex- : 
ages may accuse me of a wish to revive the femmes scvants, | not find it at last, we shall. be better’ off than we ever were ercise in the open air. , Our method of imprisoning children to 
tor let them rest assured, that genitives and datives, as Mom | yeforg, Concerning thiseearch Of truth, he says, very striking-| prevent their taking cold, and soiling their white frocks and ‘ 
taigne says, are not the object of this work. ‘Setting agide all ly —she is sometimes discussed i colleges, but, having once white faces, would astonish them,’ Infants, as 1 was assured, 
the atquirements of memory, thdése mechanical attributes Of | Cnteted ite the world, we hastem, to’ forget it. Lettures on} re carried out into. the ‘gardens and pleasure-grounds when 1 
professors, I call apon women te fulfil theirdestiny by gnder-  |hilosophy are so managed that they do not teach us fo. philo-| they are bute few days old, to inhale the fresh breezes and in- 
taking that superior education which stamps itself upon the tsaphisé, for their objeé@t is to make good scholars, and not good vigorate their constitutions.—You will every where, in town 
soul. Po develope the souls of women, that they may become ‘philésaphers. dr women it is still worse} no. one dreams of | 82d country, see nurses, (and among the lower classes,) moth- 
something more than the plaything of our rnde passions; to developing*their souls; and.for6,000 years they have led the | &™ abroad at’all hours, with their babes in their arms, and the 
develope the souls of womén, that they may become thosdé | world, without the world thinking that in the exercise of such little ones that can walk gamboling by theirside. To besure, 
celestial beings of which we dgéam in out youth; to develope), power the truth is of any consequence to them.’ these children are what our mothers would call valgarly, chub- 
the souls of women, that they may awaken ours—this forms Women have,led the’world for 6,000 years! THe assertion oy and rude, perhaps, but then they are healthy, and so far as 
the subject and the object of my book. 4 is startling; but our author means that they have !ed it only to} P ysical education is concerned, what can be so important as 
* From the sublime, as tndicated here, We turff'to the ridiche | good ends—that they have influenced the production of virtue, this? 
lous, as painted in anothes passage—representing women a8 | yo: of vice; and in support of this, we quote a passage from| Riding on horse-back is one of the favorite exercises of the 
they are, that is to say, French women. We may add, that Sy 


|another part of¢his bo ladiesin England; but not so much so as walking. What 

while we share the reviewer's suspicion that the portraitare we | ¢*Whatevér may be thé customs.and laws of a country, the } would our wives and daughters think of walking out five or 

allude to is too hard upon the women ef France, we join in bis | woujen of it decide thé morals... Free of subjugated, they reign | six miles in an afternoon, for the pleasure of it, and then baek 

challenge ‘to the whole world? to ‘pats such a censdfe on the \j,ecause they hold possession of our passions. » But this influ-| in the evening?— When I was spefiding a day in Nottingham, 

daughters of Great Britain, and to found their opinions on | .nee ig fore or less salutary according to the degree-of’ ésteem | the Rev. Mr. Gilbert very politely mwited me to take a pedestri- 

truth. which is granted tothem. Whether they are our idols oredin-| an excutsion’with his family, to Clinton Grove, five miles off. 
‘What indifference on the part of women towards important : 


| panions, courtesans, slaves or beasty of burden, the reaction is| Mrs. G., a sisterof Jane Taylor, and three daughters, I think, 
affairs: what ardof for frivolities! their minds, unceasingly | 


complete, and they make u8 sueh as they are themselves, It| as well as four sons, were to be the party. I of course could 
agitated by the fashion of the day, turn with passion to noth- | seems ag if nature connected ourintellicence withtheir digni-| not decline, on account vf the distance, had I been so disposed. 
‘Ings of the moment; fOr the sake of these do they feign a ty, as We comnect Our happiness with cheir Vistue, Thi; there- | We left Nottingham as soon as dinner was over; and having, 
character diffegent from their own, do they torture’themselves, | (Gre, is @law of eternal justice; man cannot degrade woman| after a delightfal ramble upon ie banksof the Trent, refresh- 
suffer heat, cold, and hunger, destroy their health, and risk | , ithput himself falling into degradation—he cannot raise | ed ourselves at one of the cottages of the Grove, the question 
their lives. Alas! we give to our daughters the manners of ithem without becoming better. Let us east our eyes over the| came up, as the sun was nearly down, whether we should ven- 
courtezans, to our wives the instruction of a child,’ and then | globe, and observe tho’e two gréatdivisions of the human race, | ture by the most direct route, or by crossing the river, make a 
ask for glory and happinese /rom Heaven. What is the result? the east and the west. One Bait of the ancient world remains} ¢cifeuit of amilé or two, for the sake of getting a finer view of 


The frivolity of one sex necessarily influences the habits of the | without progress, without thought, and under the load of a| the country. I freely confess that could I have given my vote, 
other: women become trifling to please us, and we must be- | barbarous civilization; »women there are slaves.. The other} under fess gallant circumstances, it would have been in favor 
come frivolous to find favor with them. __ |half advances towards freedom and light; the women there} of theshortest road—for how, and when: were we to get back ? 

Amongst ourselves indeed, it has almost become a question | are joved amd honored? Herey indeed, is a glorious compli-} Butas Mre:G; and the young ladies seemed quite inclined to 
whether legislative interference is not called for with the view Pment ta the moral power of women; and to this we shall only prolong the excursion, I yielded with as good a race as I could, 
of checking the career of woman in her onward march to per- | add the beautiful appeal to the sex with which their advocate /ourlate_return was so weary to myself that I felt solicitude 


fection. lt is doubtful whether we do not require ap act of | concludes:— about Mrs. G. and her daughters, which I manifested by inqui- 
Parliantent to prohibit female genius, in order to protect the | 


bis _| ‘Oh, women!’ he says, ‘if you could only see one of the mir-| ringof her son next morning, as I left at too early an hour to 
% inferior or malé half of the creation from an undue extent of | - ‘ 


n = lacles promised to maternal influence, with what noble pride }call andsee them. He assured me that they were quite well, 
‘female dominatign,’ in pure morals and lofty intellect.) would you epter upon that career which hasso generously open= and that the ramble which we had taken was a favorite walk 
Modern sciehce and modern literature, hefe, are hourly SUp- | ed future ages to your endeavors! That which it is not in| of the family, when they were‘all athome and at leisure. Can 
plying proofs that the genius of woman has a most alarmingly ithe powerof anv monarch or anv nation to accomplish it is it be denied, that sucha habit éarl formed, and long contin- 
multiplying property. Perhaps the House of Commons will ! vi¥én to. vour will to execute. You aloné ¢ah unite id ocedtiins ued, would greatly promote the hoaleh: of a family any where? 
® ‘Vtexpose by and by; and in the mean time we carneptly Te- | tered flock, and give it one common impulse. That which E| Another reason, I am persuaded, why the females of the 
® commend our fellow-men not only to acquire all the cleverness | |, aye notbeen able to tface onathis cold paper, you can engrave| higher classes in England are more healthy than the samé clas- 
they can, but €© exercise an the moment they have | on the hearts of a whole people. 1 offer to vod a feeble sfnace ses in this country, is, that they guard themselves better when 
et. : ss _.. ., © lof the truth, and you can bequeath the truth itself tothe whoie| they gowut in unfavorable weather. So fat as lcouldjudge, 
Returningto French women, we find the history of their in- Py ortq, When, in our public walksand gardens, [ &ee on all| they seldom promenade the streets ‘in Londomand other large 
. fluence thus summed up :— ._, |sides the noisy crowds of children, diverting chenidel¥ea with| towns forthe sake of display. Thin slippers and light fashiona- 
#That*whicl¥has been done to lower women, and that which | the sports stitable to their age my heart trembles with joy at ble dresses trippling along over wet avements, you will seldom 
tlre¥ have done towards our civilization, offers, perhaps, the ithe thongWt that they vet belsna to you. ‘Let each devote} see- Nearly all the respectable ladies youanéet, appear to be 
‘ Most moral @nd dramatic part of our history. There wasa | herselfete the happiness of her.own children, for in’each indi-| 8 warmly clad, and as well guarded against all atmospheric ex- 
timewhen their beauty alone wrestle d against barbarism. Shut | gidual happiness God has placed'the promise of gemerab happi-| posure, as the men. Can any body doubt, that there is insome 
, _ Up impasties, like prisoners, they there civilized the warriors | ness, Young girls; young wives, tender mothers.it lies in yon,| parts of gur own counrry, a great annual waste of health and 
W avho despised their weakness, but who adored their charms. | uch more.than it lies in the Jaws @f a legislature to confitm| Jife occasioned by such exposures}. How many are now in 
% Accused of ignorance, and deprived of instruction, disgracéd | the future destiny of Europe and the destiny of meank in? their graves, who by suitable care, might: have lived to adorn 
® by prejudice, and deified by love+feeble, timid—seeing around | ; ’ and bless the circlesin.which they were destinéd to move; and 
them nothing but soldiers and the sword, they. adopted the | =e ‘hew many more, under thesmiling, but inexorable sway of 
passions of their tyrants; bit # adopting they amelior&ted fashion, are gaily gliding in muslin and prunella, down to.the 
them. 


Lexhibit it 








They directed combatants towarda the defenete,of the MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. chambers of death! 


helpless. Chivalry became a proteeting power; it m@pairedtin-} Pm Again: there’isless nervous and mental excitement in Eng; 
juries, and paved the way for laws; and at last, after having a land, than in Amerfica, owing to the difference of cireumstan- 
fought in order’to conquer kingdoms, it was softened intd ces; and this may be the principal,cause of the better health 
fighting for the beauty of women, and civilization began hy which is enjoyed there'than here. » There, every thing, almost, 
gallantry, A great revolution Was accomplished in Franceon| The following excellent view of this: subject is takensfrom} has long since found its leveland its limits.’ All the forms of 
the day whena noble knig buisnéss are settled and: figed. All the professions are full. 


ght drew off his men, in consequence }the last letter of President Humplitéys} in the New , York 
: y . Allthe land is possessed. All the stimulantsto industry and 








HEALTH OF ENGLAND. 


“of hearing that the castle of which he was jusf about to com- 
mence the siege, had become the asylum of the wife of hisj 
enemy, and that this wife was about to become a mother. At 


Observer: 
‘My first and last itipressions of England, were that the peo- 


a later period some glimpges of science began to pierce through 
the shades which covered the world: all eyes were dazzled by 
it, and it was then that the destiny of women was pitiable. 
While men only believed themselves to be superior from the 
strength of their bodies and the force of their courage, they 
had ceded to the powerof feeblenessand beauty; but scarcely 
had they acquired a smattering of science, when pride seized 
them, and women nearly lost thei empire. But the worst 
petiod for them wasthe age of scribes and doctors; for at that 
» time all the impertinent questions concerning the pre-eminence 
of men, and inferiority of women, were brought forward; and 
theologians themselves, amidst these agitating discussions, 
forgot for a moment that our Saviour was made humansby his 
mother.’ ° 
The following brings us toa brighter period, and shows a 
visible improvement. It applies to more than to French wo- 
men; andif itshould be thought to describe the majority in 
this country, it must ndt be forgotten how brilliant is the mi- 


t 





ple are considerably, more robust and healthy than welfare, , I 


in New England—but than, on the avetage, in our country at 





| 
i 
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And I confess that 
when I returned from my short tour, I was struck ‘Yeryunuch 


in the same manner. So many pale shadows, an@s) muc 
bile, I had not seen in six months, as I met with thefiret/day 
after] landed. To what is this difference owing? » ' 

I ascribe it partially to difference of climate. I had heatd 
so much of the everlasting damps and fogs of the British Isl- 


am convinced that higher and better health isenjoyed in Eng- 
land, and in Scotland and in Ireland too, than‘im the United 
States#—Life is longer, agthe bills of mortality show—notthan 


large. When the English delegates to our churches, Drs. Reed 
and Matheson, landed in New York, two years ago, it*eeemed] 
to them that some great sickness must have latély fallen upon 
the city, so wan and emaciated were multitudes, éspecially of 
| females, whom they mét in the streets. 


epterprize have been applied.—There is very little that is new 
and exciting imany of the great depattments of human enter- 
rise. : 
. But with us, nothing is settled. Every thingis on the ad- 
vance. We walk faster than they do; and work hardér, and 
subject our minds to more unremitting and intense action. | Our 
pulse beats qui¢Ker than theirs, and of course theymachine 
b wears out faster. Our merchants, and other men of buisness, 
are more care-worn—they are more absorbed in thought, as 
they hurry through the crowded streets—there isa farteach- 
ing €agerness in their countenances, and regtlessness in their 
eye, whiely You seld notice abroad. In short, the watch- 
word here} among all tlatses of our people, is action! action!! 
action !!!—-Now wheré.the sword is so keen and so often drawn, 
| itmust needs cut the scabbard more, than if it was less sharp, 
and more quiet. While moderate excitement conduces to 


: health, it is, I believe, physically impossible for men to live as 
ands, that I was ae. ered disappointed the morning after 


we landed in Liv 
chamber; and still more, to see it daily, for nearly a fortnight. 
* 4 
oo 7 4 : 


» to be greeted by a bright sumif my} suing the even tenor of theirway. V 


long, under very high mental pressure, as they might in pur- 
While this state of things 
continues, other things being equal, we must expect to be thin- 
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ner, and more bilious, and nervous, and dyspeptic, than our 
brethren on the calmer side of the Atlantic. . 

There is one more cause of their enjoying higher health,than 
we do, which, though mentioned last, I am persuaded is’ n 
least—they eat a great deal slower. Who doesnot know, that at 
the tables connected with most of our publigfonveybacess ad 
well as atthe large boarding establishments, wNether im tw! 
or country, half the dinners and breakfasts aré @evowréd, rather 
thaa masticated? Do not the ablest physicians féll us, that the 
slower food is takeff into the stoma@h, and withthe mere cheer- 
ful conversation, the better? And who can préve, J 
sia, that Protean spectre, which haunts and terments’s0 
of our countrymen} 
deglutition? ie ie ate, 

Ateatty gate, I never p@ard,an Englishman comblain of it. 
They enjoy their meals Mueh longer and bewer than we do, 
However busy they may have been in'the eatly part of the day, 
when the dinner hour arrives, they seem to dismiss all care, and 
to yield themselves, t0 the gratifi¢ation of a healthful appteite 
and the pleasures of cheerful conversation. ae 


many 
is not the offspriug of hasty and fevenous 
> oe nade 


gag 





‘ABBOTSFORD, WALTER SCOTT, &c. 


AsporsrorD takes itsname froma ford over the Tweed, near 
at hand, which formerly belonged to the, Abbots—-of some 
neighboring monastery, | suppose. It is well worth Visiting, in- 
dependently of the associations, which make it. what it,is— 
what no other place can be. The structure too—the .apart- 
ments—the furniture are altogether in keeping with those asso- 
ciations. Everything is just what you would have it, to'tom- 
memorate Walter Scott. The building is a beautiful Gothic 
structure. You will not expéct a description from meof what 
has been already so ming tity and’so well described. You re- 
member the hall of entrance, with. its stained windows, and 
its walls hug. round: with ancient. armor, coats of mail, 
shields, swords, helmets—all of them, as an inscription imports, 
of the ‘auld ‘time;’ the dining and the drawing rooms; the 
library and the study; the curiosities of the place—choice 
paintings, cutious old chairs of carved work—the rare cabinet 
of relics, Rob Roy’s musket, pistols from the dread holsters of 
Claverhouse and Bonaparte—and all surrounded and adorned 
with oakem Wainscoting and ceilings, the latter very beautifully 
carved, yet Verf simple-everything, indeed, wearing the ap- 

earance of preagmignity and taste; well, L have seen it all— 
Ihave een it! "Pht the study! before the desk at which he 
wrote,in the very chair, the throne of power from which he 
stretched out a sceptre over the world, and over all ages, 1 sat 
down—it was enough! I weft to see the eell of the enchanter 
—I saw it; and my homage—was- silence, till I had ridden 
miles from the departed genius. 3 

I am tempted here to give you an anecdote, which has been 
mentioned to me since I came to Europe.” An American lady 
of distinguished intelligence, had the good fortune to meet with 
Scott frequently in Tealy till she felt emboldened to express to 
him something of the feeling that she entertained about his 
works.--She told him, that in expressing her gratitude, she felt 
that she expressed that of millions.—She spoke of the relief 
which he had brought to the heavy and ae og days of langour 
and pain; and said, that no day so dark had ever risen upon 
her, that it was not brightened by the prospeet of reading 
another of his volumes. And what, ‘now, do you think was 
the reply? A tear rolled. down his cheek: he said nothing! 
Was, itenot beautiful?’ For you feel that that tear testitied 
more than selfish gratification; that it was the silent witness of 
religious gratitude. 

I must pass the well-known and often-described beauty of 
Melrése Abbey, three miles from Abbotsford, and ask you to 
go. with me a few miles farther,to Dryburgh—the place where 
‘the wreck of ‘power’ (intellectual) is laid dowm to rest. If 1 
were to choose the place of his poe repose, from all that 1 
have ‘ever séen, it would be thiss’ The exrent, antiquity, and 
beauty of the work; the’ trees growing withim the very walls 
of the abbey; the luxuriant shrabbery waving fromthe tops 
of the walls and from parts of the root ‘here and there remain- 
ing; the ivy, covering Over thé. work of ghastly ruin, and mak- 
ing it erycefticehanging from *the rifted arches and shafted 
windows,’ and weaving festoons from/one’ broken fragment to 
another; the solemn, umbrageous gloom ‘of the spot; ‘the:per- 
petual sound of a waterfall.in the neighboring T.weéd—all con- 
spire to make this spot wonderfally romantic; it.throws.a spell 
over the mind, such as no other ruin does that I have seen: 
Conway castle ig more sublime:, Melrose Abbey is more beau- 
tiful in its well preserved, sculptured remains: but Dryburgh 
is far more romantic: What place cam be se fit to héld the re- 
mains of»Walter Scott? 

Before crossing the Tweed, and while yet on Scottish ground, 
I wish # drop one thought which I have carried more than 
seven years, I believe without,even finding the proverb to avail 
me at all. And that is on the, striking resemblance between 
the character of Scotland’and of New-England. The energy 
and vehemence of the Scottish character, the perfervidum ige- 
nium Soetorum, is universally acknowledged. ir comme un. 
Ecossiasy is a proverb, And yet the Scotch are atcounted a 
singularly wary and cautious people; reserved in manners, 
exact in speech, guardedin communication, aid keen and close 
in the transaction of business. , The Scotchman has the singu- 
lar fortune to stand as a proverb for the*most opposite qualities, 
and I suppose that they really exist in him. e séme qualiti 
are fount in the New-England character. The Yankee—‘t 
will not deny’issharp at a bargain. He is cold in mannets. 
Thedeep reserve of a, New-England ‘boy, especially-if living 

ired in the cotintry, perhaps no one ean understand who has 
not experienced it. It seems &sif his heart w Tded with 
a stronger band than + other, an@ éértainly as is hot 
natural or befitting to the ingeniouspess.of youth. I do‘ot 
wonder that the result of a cursory observation has been, to 
ptonounce the New-Englander a being to whom ‘nature has 
given a double portion of brains and falf a heart—And yet 
nothing could be more untrue. The New-England character 


.{ wilf not ingnire into the causes of this; 


.he podgriorly 
8 





is in fact, one of the deepest excitement and enthusiasm. The 
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whole history of the people proves this, from the Landing at 
Plymouth to this hour. Every species of enterprise, political, 
commercial, literary, religious, has been developed in New- 
England to a degree, I am inclined to think, unprecedented in 
the world. All America is filled with the proofs of it. And 
private fife in New-England will exhibit thg same character to 
all!’ who bécome intimate with it.. The two races whom I am 
comparing have also had the same fate of general misconstruc- 
tion and oppobrium: “The pcagis régarded, on the south of the 
Tweed, very much as the Vankee is, sOmth of the Hudson. I 
ut it certainly seems 
A people in both instanees, 


avery hard ease on either hand. 


‘industrious, virtuous, religious, almost beyond example—carry- 


ing popular education og point of improvement altogether un- 
exampled in the world, fll the Prussian system appeared—and 
fugnishing far’more than their respective quotas to the noblest 
literature of their respective cbuntries—wowld séem to have 
deserved more respect than has been awarded to Scotland and 
New-England,—Dewey’s Old and New World. ’ 
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THE YOUNG INFIDEL 





or 


As I togk my place onthe top of the coach at Garry 
te to 


Edinbarg, I found a hafidsome young man seated oppos 
me—a boy of twelve yéars, and @ modest looking scotth girls 
with eyes sparkling like diamonds, and a freckled cheek, which 
colored. and changed atevery turn; and to whom the#young 
gallant was evidently attempting to make himself agreeable, 
On the forepart of the coach sat a young fellowy who T sgon 
saw was much»given’to ranting sentiment. We took up on 
the way asturdy looking middle agedman, dressed in coarse 
but substafitial broadcloth, who said, to my surprise, as he took 
his seat, ‘This is the first time L ever was on a coach” What 
American, that ever was dressed atall, could stythat? How- 
ever, this made up oundramatis persone; for we had a dialogue 
on the way, in which I, took so much interest, that I shall 
record it. 

I forget how the conversation began, but I soon observed 
some. sharp sparring between’ the gallant and’ the sentimen- 
talist, in which the former Was expressing some ideas of the 
strongest sceptical taint, and especially insisting tliat there was 
no life beyond the present. 

‘Ay,’ said the sentimentalist,‘I know what you are; I have 
seen such as you before; you believe nothing and destroy every 
thing. Do you believe there igaGod?, | 

‘Oh Y certainly, 1 don’t deny that,’ was the reply. 

Well,said the other, tyou’ll find there is a God yet, and 
yow ll find what it isto die yet, and you?ll see that after death 
cometh the judgment;? and’he then, without much delicacy, 
warned»the Scotch girl to beware of such a fellow. 

‘You may, talk,’ said the gallant, ‘but you know nothing 
about it, and nobody knows anything about it. | kuow as 
much as you do, and that is nothing. ‘ There ig a man dying! 
Now look at him.» Every thinghat you know about him dies 
with him. ,Hisspeech» dies; his thoughts die; 4he* man dies, 
and there isan end of him,’ . , 

It was easy to sée that our rustic fellow-traveller was very 
much shocked. Heseemed never to have heard"nything like 
this before. He was evidentlysa representative ofthe true 
homebred Scotch faith, who had duly learned the catechism 
in childhood, andtduly attendéd upon the kirk ever since, and 


never thought there was, anything to be mentioned in religion 
but the kirk and catechism. “He looked this way and that way, 


and shifted from side to side on his seat, and at, length said, 
without.addressing any oné in particular, ‘1 am sure this man 
does not know whatihe says; he is demepted I’m thinking? 
He then adverted t6 the little boy sitting by, and said that ‘he 
ought not fo hear such things.’ 

l have more than L wish | had, of the English ayersion to 
taking part im conversation with strangers in a cough, but as | 
saw that both ouferustic and ramter were rather ailing and 
sinking before the firm assurance of the young skeptic, I 
thouglit I ought to ‘speak. So | said to him, ‘You seem, from 
Gace genta assertions, to know much about death—what is 

eath? . +, petty Pos 

‘Why death,’ said he—‘what is death? Why every body 
knows thag, it id when a mamdies—he ceases to live ; andithere 
is an erd’of him? “ 

‘But'this, said Ij sis no'defenition. You should at Jeast de- 
fine what you talk about so confidently. Else you aftempt to 
argue from—you know. not what; to draw a certainty from an 
uncertainty. Is not death,’ said 1, ‘the dissolution of the Wody? 
I$ not that What you mean by death? . _ 


8 4 
'*¥ ey,’ said he; sthavisit; the dissolution ofthe body.’ 

‘Well then,’ said [y‘are thé body and'tout the"same tinng? 
Is the prineiple of thought thesame tliing with the®hand, or 
footh or bead? * © & 4 * , 

‘To be sureitis not; and what then?’*he rejoin#d, 

‘Why then,’ I nity ‘it follows that dissolution “of the 
body has iothing to do with the soul.—The soul does not con- 
sist of materialsythat can be diss8lved, "Therefore, death, 
while it passes Over the body, does not/¥ou see; as we define 
it—does nOt touch the soul,’ 

He seemed something at a stand with this; but like many 
others im the samé cireumstances, he only begamto repeat 
‘what he hadalready said; with mor@ vehement assertions and 
in a loudet tone. Meanwhile there wasa little boy-play, in 
which h@ éndeavored to re-assure'the Scotch girl, with whom 
ingratiated himself by very marked attention, 
tellipg her as“shé rather drew off from him, that it was all 
nothing, and that.whatever he said, ig was no matter; and that 
he was just like the rest of us. [Was determined that the 
warning which had been given in that quarter, should not want 
what aid T could give it; and as 1 saw that the metaphysical 
argument/WaS thrown away, | had recourse to a more practical 
one,» ret 

Resuming the conversation, therefore, I said, ‘You beliege | 
that there is a God: I think you have ae this? 

‘Ves—I ’ a 


~ ‘&ndhyou believe that God made the wodd, do you not? 


¥% . 
k, 


| bandaged, in a complefe state,of preservation. 








‘Yo be sure—I do. ‘ 

*And you believe that he made man? ‘ 

‘Certainly—of course.’ 

‘And you believe that he made man a social being, do you 
not?—that he constituted man, and made and meant him to 
dwell in families and in societies.’ 

‘It would seem so; he was willing to admit it.’ 

‘Now, then,” said I, ‘answer we one queston. » Do you be- 
lieve that men could live either safely or happily in society, 
without ap expectation of a future life! If this life were all, 
do you northink that you, and mostsmen around you, would 
give yourselves up to the pleasures that you could find here— 
to pleasures that it would cost you the least effort and: self- 
denial to obtain?, 1s it not evident and inevitable, taking men 
as they are, thatvall virtue, all self-discipline and restramt, all 
domestic purity, and all Coffect and temperate living, would 
|fall with the doctrine ofa future life? 

Somewhat to my surprise, he frankly’ confessed that he 
thought it would. 

*Well then? I said, there is avery plain case; and I am wil- 
ling to trust this boy with the argument. He can decide, and 
every one here cau decide, between a belicf that would con- 
fessedly destroy the happiness and improvement of the world, 
and the.only belief that can sustain it. If God made society, 
he established the principles that are necessary to its welfare. 
And to assail these principles, is hostility at once to heaven and 
earth. Itis as if a man would spread a blight and mildew 
Over these fields, gnd starve the world to death..—Dewey’s Old 
and New World. 
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UNPACKING OF AN EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 

On Friday. evening June 3, Mr. Pettigrew undertook the task 
of bringing to light, after the lagse Of perhaps thirty centuries, 
or more, one of the inhabitants of ancient Egypt, befere one ot 
the inost crowded assemblies Within the walls of the Royal In- 
stitution. The mummy is one brought by the late Mr, Salt, 
fyom Thebes, and purchased by Mr. .P. at a sale of Egyptian 
antiquities afew monthssince. It had three cases, a painted 
wooden one in contact with the dedy, an outer coffin and a sar- 
cohagus of sycamore wood. This, which was of an oblong 
shape, is of exceeding interest, for it is covered with hierogly- 
phics and pictorial representations in various colors, One of 
these reptesented the deceased conducting thfe boat of the sun 
(the emblem of this deity Phara, being seated in the centre un- 
der a canopy formed by the snake Uresus, ornamented with the 
mitre, typicaliof the upper regons,) and steered by Horus, the 
son of Osiris. Mr. P. remarked that Horus was always the 
steersman of the boats, he thinks that Horus, or Hor, is the ori 
gin of the Greek Ilaron or Charon, and perhaps Hor-one, the 
living Horus. Another singular representation of the sar- 
cobagus was illustrative of the deceased throwing off this‘mor- 
tal coil,’ and standing established; this being represented by 
the eorporeal man painted red, falling tothe mother earth; and 
the spiritual part, painted blue, with the hands extended to#he 
heavens. ‘The whole case was entirely covered with hierogly- 
phics, many passages of Which Mr. P. read off, from which it 
was apparent that the embalmed individual was priest concern- 
ed in the libations; that his name was Osiri, that he was the 
son of a priest of Ammon QOuonofri, Who was the son of a 
priest, Oukkonso; who was the son of a priest, Horseis; that 
his’ mother’s name was Mashr-se. @The lecturer pointed out 
some curious variations as to the manner in which thé name of 
the deceased and of his mother was spelt, occuring in the for- 
mer case of no lesssthan five different ways; and in the latter in 
three several different modes. The insidewf the painted coffin 
contained variousfigures, connected with the Egyptian mythol- 

y, and prayers offered up to the various deities for the decea> 
sed Osiri. ‘They ran in this manner—Open the gates of Héa- 
ven, open the World, open the gates of the*region, to O8iri,’ 
At the foot of the case, Isis was painted, embra¢ing the feetand 
a line of hieroglyphics, expressing,—‘*This.is of dsis, who emh- 
representation of the deceased, asa mummy, 


n the back of 


Mr. P. gave Various interpretations of the characters, and pre- 


ble, and extended to, perhaps, not less than two thousa 
Several inscmiptions were found upon the bandages. The pithy 
matter occasioned the bandages to be very firmly fixed'to the 
Pbody, and, the time allotted to the meeting being quite exhaus- 
ted, Mr. P. was able only toymake out one side of the head, 
which appeared in perfect preservation, and clearly exhibited 
ithe features of the ancient i tian’s countenance. The vis- 
cera had'been removed from tite body by the incision in the 
left flank, as desctibed by Herodotus, and the various parts 
were found upon the body and between the legs, sep ly 
The remain- 
der of the mummy will be developed at the lecturer's leisure, 
and it is probable that the same ornaments may be found upon 
the surface, or within the body, from the great care exhibited in 
the manner in which the whole process appears in this instance 
to have been conducted.—London paper. 
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Sineviar Deatu.—At Coventry, in England, a man lately 
died suddenly. «A post mortem examination was made of spe 
body. The surgeons on cpa it, discovered a stocking 
needle, three inchesand a half in length, run through the heart. 
The only appearance by.which it could be supposed that the 
needle was introduced between the ribs was a healing wound, 
something like, upon the exterior, the appearance of a bite by 


of a needle intrcduced in the heart, but how and by what 
means so introduced they had no evidence.’—DBattimore Gas. 





‘Ix our country,’ exclaimed an Italian, ‘in our country, sir, 
we have the ever-barning Mount Vesuvius.’ ‘Have you, in- 
deed? replied a son of America, ‘and in our country, we have 





the Falls of Niagara, which would put it out in five minutes” 


braces thy feet.’ At the bottom of the cage was a very spirited” 
Qsirian, or Sacred Bull, who was galloping off withthe body. * 
ceeded to unfold the mummy. The bandages were exceedinige . 


ly numerous, very clean, applied in the neatest ashe os, n 


ards, » 


a flea. The jury returned a verdict of ‘Died from the effects © 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO A FRIEND, 
WHO HAD THE BLUES, 


Your face is very long, my friend, 
And then it looks so sad! 

I fain a helping hand would lend, 

And strive your visage to amend— 
The blues make you look bad. 


Tis worse than folly to let woe, 
‘ That's born of fancy grieve— 
The wise man to the wifds should throw 
All ills which from such fountains flow, 
And not himself deceive 


These fancied gricfe rob us of joy, 
Sut bring no recompense;— 
They oft our brightest dreams destroy, 
And hopes, long cherished, will annoy 
With a most aching sense. 


While on our pilgrimage through life, 
We tread on many a thorn; 

And we must feel the wild wind's strife, 

With frosts and blighting mildews rife, 
An@ have our heart's strings torni 


Do we not know of sunshine too, 
The soul's perpetual youth? 

The pictures which our fancies drew 

Of earthly bliss, when life was new, 
Are ours then in truth, 


There's love @nough on eath to cheer 
The weary -hearted one: 

There are ten smiles for every tear, 

And griefs but make our joys more deaf-- 
Why should man feel undone? 


Then brush the shadow from your cye, 
The earth is smiling round— 

Forget you ever felta sigh, 

And send your thoughtseearecring high, 
Where sadness is not found. 


A smile becomes your mouth a8 well, 
As that deep, sombre look 

I've heard it many a story tell, 

And, as wit's points flashed rouud and fell, 
With laughter T have shook. 


Clear up your face—Iet pleasures gleam 
In lightness from your eye; 
And while.you bask in hope’s sunbeam, 
Call life a bliss, and grief a dream, 
And gloom will from you fly. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
e —— = = A — 


Journey from Naples to Rome—Beggars—ltalian Scenery—Pagan 
& . - 2 " 
Faith and Christianity. ’ 


We arrive atPondi. 

than a black and squalid mass of beggery thronged about the 
» Vetura, and almost blocked up the street. 

Never, evenin all-begging Italy, have I seen human nature 
in 80 destitute, so im,loring a form. Old men and old women; 
Young men and yourlg women; small boys and small girls; 
nay, more—the unspeaking infant is taught to wrench his jaws 
hige@dbly about as if in the agony of starvation, all throng 
round you. One puts hisfinger to his mouth, and passing it 
down his breast to the pit of his stomach, stop@ it there with 


No sooner had we entered the village, 


emphasis, evidently indicating the direction in whigh sonie- 
thing eatable ought to go. Another extends a seemingly 
plague stricken arm into so close proximity to your eyes and 
nose, that you turn. away with a loud ‘pah.y A young female, 
with an emaciated infant at the breast, doubtless fashioned 
from terra cotta, and being cursed, perhaps, with ‘nine small 
children’ at her fruitful home, calls upon you in the name of 
the vergin and of several saints, to give them relief. 

rags screams into your ears ‘Il am dying with hunger.’ 


A boy in 

An old 
man on crutches, taking off his hat, merely looks into your 
eyes imploringly. That appeal cannot be resisted. You drop 
A hundred voices are raised, and terrible is 
the contest forthe pittence. It seems a struggle for life. 

How multitudinous, how various, how hideous, and often- 
times how amusing are the forms which beggery assumes in 
Italy. Ingenuity is taxed to the extreme for means to work 
upon a traveller’s humanity or his vanity. Upon these, do 
thousands on thousands of the Italians live. Here isa blind 
old man with a harp, who assumes to be an improvisatore. 


a bit of money. 


Deeming you an Englishman, he commences a strain in praise 
of London. Dropping apiece of coin into his hand, you hint 
that you are from Amefica. 


He still continues his praise of 


possessed of twenty thousand evil spirits of the Apostolie ge. 
You give him a baiocchi to rid your eyes of his presenve. 
Moving away you slightly cast a glance at his dilapidated 
frame. Lo! amiracle. That frame is quite erect, and in per-| 
fect self-possession, and you are not a little chagrimed on de- 
tecting,a slight laugh in—what should be his sleeve. Then 
here is a gang of boys and girls pursuing your carriage with 
screams go shrill that yowflingthem a carlino to save your ears. 





miles, entertains you every now and then with most grotesque 
gymnastic exercises. 


| 

io ; 

| Yonder is one wh®, atsending you upon the run for several 
' 

! 

' 


He well earns the coin that is flung him, 
But hereisa Tuscan. He is but eight years of age. He ac- 
companies you upon the trot, reciting, and sweetly too, some 
very clever poetry; asking as he closes each strain if you Wilk 
now hear the history of this prince, or of that princess, the 
story of "owl, or the mournful tale of the fair Camierera. But 
why detail instancesillustrating the infinité and curious variety 
of the modes whicrein Italian beggary assails you? Their 
name islegion. Nor is any notion of ignominy attached tothe 
asking of alms. It is too universal. It is indeed the only 
language spoken, by a vast multitude. It seems oftentimes to 
be the forin of salutation. You look civily at a ragged man, 
and he is sure to ask something for the honor of charity. Your 
being a traveller is sufficient reason for making a money ‘e- 
quest, afd many have been the strong men and fair maidens, 
that passing our vettura, as they returned from the days labor, 
have shouted out, in the midst of most rogueigh laughter, 
‘qualche cosa, signori.’ 


One may say: that if the time and ingenuity devoted to 
begging were given to work, then men and women would be 
well enough off. Mest veritable. But what to do?—that’s 
the question. "What channels of labor are there open, or with- 
out a generalysocial, and politieal revolution, could be opened 
for the profitable action of these bones and sinews? We now 
see the strong, unanswerable plea of the Italian beggar—-ne- 
cessity—invincible necessity. You may walk throtgh all the 
borderg of fair Italy, and hardly will you find, reminding you 
of the wholesale action of America, an advertisement like 
this—*Wanted—one thousand able-bodied men, to whom the 
highest wages will be paid, to improve the navigation of the 
Tyber.* Let us then be happy, that while Italy so far surpasses 
us in objects well calculated to delight and improve the taste, 
we have—what she has not—a thousand avenues wide open 
for the employment of adventurous industry, that for ages will 
make us quite inadmissable to the plea, which, when advanced 
by the Italian beggar, cannot easily be resisted. 








| Dining at Ter..cina, at ten o'clock at night, we came to 
| appreciate, through the wretchedness of the dinner, the full 
force of that clause of our contract, wherein the vetturino 
| binds himself to supply us in good provisions during the jour- 
| ney. Indeed, he had stipulated as to the number of dishes. 
They were five. But such dishes! Nothing but some recdl- 
| lected philosophy of Gil Blas could, fot a moment, have saved 
| us from indignation and outrageous English grumbling. 


In the midnight, we move on throughthe Portine Marshes, 
and at_the opening dawn, get from lofty pointssome of the 
first views of Italian scenery. We now begin to comprehend 
the powers of Clande, and of Salvator Rosa. Weget near to 
the elemefts of their compositions. We see the very fountain 
of their impressive beauty.’ The dark, wild majesty of the 
latter is no longer so deep a myster¥; and we seem to under- 
stand the mellow penciling of the former, sketching his Iand- 
scapes in“so soft and delicious combinations, and ¢lothing 
streams, aridshills, and vales, agit were, in ineense, And yet, 
the most we can say of their greatest landseapes is, that they 
j are but elegant extracts from nature, and of course have some 
of the very unsatisfactory character of that’ form of composi- 
|tioy, But here we have, spread out before usj the grand pic- 
toral volime—tncurtailed—unexpurgated. We cannot. but 

e, how wide is the chasm that separate Nature, the great 
original paintery frém those distinguished of her eleves, who 
have made such admitable, such wonderful complications of 
her works, : " 

At'Gensano we stop, and run up to the little lake of Nemi, 
on whose margin afé the ruins of a temple, erected, as says 
tradition, speaking through the cicerone, by’ Theseus, in honor 
of Diana. Formerly it was called the looking glass of that 
goddess. It is a beautiful circle of water, situated Within the 
crater of gn extinguished volcano, and well might serve as a 
mirroty not only for the immortal huntress, but for all the gods 
and goddesses form the ugliest upwards. It lies far below the 
hills that quite encircie it, around whose summits.the winds 
were now active and loud, ». .ile the surface of the waters was 
hardly stirred. Now and then a gustful breath strayed dawn- 
ward, and the still, poli#ked bosom seemed to be for,a moment 
living. Swift changes passed over it—now imaging, in their 
shifting hues, clouds flying athwart the blue sky; and now, as 
the waves radiated swiftly from this and that point—suddenly 
coming and vanishing—now unlike the clear, large surface of 





| 


London, but passionately concludes every stanza thus—‘Ma P| stone, wherein might be fancied momentary springing into 


America e la piu bella citda.” Then comes to you a hideous 


abject, wretched, awry, into the most torturing attitudes, as if! and winged insects, and branchesand flowers. T 


. 


life, and then fading slowly away, the petrefactions of leaves, 
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a prostrate column of the fane. This, then, said I, was one of 
the centres of heathen worship. Thickly were they distributed 
throughout Italy, at points the most impassive, on high hills, 
on the bordérs of still lakes, near falling fountains, and in med- 
itative groves. “A fine taste it was that made choice of spots 
beautiful asthese whereat might be revealed the devotional 
heart Of eagh generatian as it came and passed away. And 
this, upon which I now stand, the fancy would gladly believe 
to beone of th@ fairest. Here, though many a year has passed 
away, it seems.to see the temple rising in all its original har- 
mony; in yonder niche still standing the lofty form of the 
goddess; while up tovyher shrine are advancing matrons, and 
warriors; young men and maidens. » That vision passes The 
fane is dismantled. “The fountain is dry. The worshipped 
divinity is in the du&t, and a beautiful belief has ceased, with 
the hearts in which it resided. ’ . 

Imagining, the past, and looking at the present, you feel 
more deeply than before, how mighty, in this region, has beén 
the revolution in religious ideas, and modes of their manifes- 
tation. You conjure up something, faint thongh it be, of the 
vastness of the labors which, eighteen hundred years ago, 
Christianity had resolved to perform. A, faith unworthy, 
though poetical and beautiful, and deeply entrenched, was to 
be torn out of the. heart of the world, and another, sublimer, 
and more spiritual was to be planted in its stead. Take but 
the single Roman nation. How wide, how strong was the 
belief—consecrated by the great and impressive thoughts which 
the past is ever accumulating forithe present and the future; 
consecrated by a thousand intertwined affections of kindred 
and of home; linked with the ideas and emotions of youth; 
associated with glorious names; its objects imaged every 
where forth in the most lovely and majestic creations of an- 
tique art, and itself continually refreshed and invigorated by 
gorgeous and impressive ceremonies. 

But these ceremonies, these temples and statues, with the 
faith, whereof they were but the objects.and the symbols, 
were to be abandoned; nay, more—to be foreverafter abhorred. 
In all their various departments they weigito cease=-in their 
sterner and their gentler forms. * They were to cease from the 
battle field and the fire side. Even the graceful ceremonies 
attending the burial of relatives and friends, approved by taste 
and consecrated by long usage, were to be given up. The 
splendid sacrifices aud feasts, and games must be abandoned. 
The cinerary urn was to be carried no longer to its resting 
place in funeral pomp. The libation was no longer to be 
poured, and henceforth was affectionate sorrow forbidden to 
place myrtle, and amaranthus, and garlands of roses around 
the sepulchers of the departed. These rites, and the thousand 
others, whereof they made but a little portion, were to be 
trodden under contemptuous feet, as the appendages of a gross 
and heathen superstition. One cannot well conceive the faint, 
heart-sinking that at times must have come over the earliest 
Christian teachers, when looking abroad, they surveyed the 
vast change that was to be wrought, and turning to each other 
they estimated the little force by which that change was to be 
commenced. How shall it be commenced and carried through ? 
By fierce men, clad in strong armor, and bearing the sword? 
Rather by simple thoughts, clothed in most simple words. It 
was begun. Thus far it has been carried through. Each gen- 
eration has been crowded with the few teachersy and the many 
taught, from whose hearts have been fading away but very 
slowly the shadows,of the Pagan faith. I rise from the ruins 
of the heathen templeyand ascending, the hill, the first objects 
that arrest my-eye is one of the gteatest centres of the new 
worship;—IT Is THE DISTANT DoMB or Sr. ‘Perers.—Boston 
Atlas. 











We extract, sigs the National’Gazette, the following curious 
particulars from the preface to a publication which recently 
appeared in Paris, under the title of ‘Precis des guerres des 

sar, par, l’Empereur Napoleon,’ The publication is edited 
by Magchand, one of the persons who accompanied Napoleon 
to St. Helena: 


LAST MOMENTS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


On the 27thwf April, eight days before his dissolution, the 
émperor spent several hours in making an inventory of ‘the 
snuff-boxes and other valuables which he had destined for his 
son. Having collected them in three mahogany ‘cases, ‘which 
he sealed and numbered one, two, and three, he consigned 
them to my cate, with instructions to present them to his son 
when he should attain his majority. 

This was one of the most fatiguing days the Emperor had 
yet passed, during the course of his illness, and to us it was 
most distressing, for we perceived the developement of those 
symptomswhich announced app ing death. Whilst dic- 
tating hislast wishes, pain compelled him repeatedly to sus- 
pénd'the task. 

‘Iam very much fatigued, observed he; ‘I feel that I have 
but little time left, and I must get through this business 
speedily. Give mea little of that Constantia wine which Las 

ases sent me. A small drop cannot do me harm.’ I ventured 
to observe that the wine was very contrary to the prescription 
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of Dr. Antomarchi. ‘Bah!’ said the emperar, shaking his 
head; ‘none of them understand my complaint”? Give mea 
little of the wine. It will revive me. I do not wish to abridge 
the short span of life that is yet remaining to meg but would 
not give a straw to prolong my days. It is here, he added, 
placiag his hand on his right side, ‘it is like a razor cutting 
me.’ é 

The emperor's manner was marked by resignation, dignity 
and kindness to all about him. On his bed were scattered 
numerous sealed packets, destined for his sonvand other mem- 
bers of his family. One of these little packets contained a 
gold snuff-box, ornamented with a beautiful.cameo, which he, 
bequeathed to lady"Holland as a pledge of esteem and grati- 
tude for the kindness she had shown him. Herladyship had, 
from time to time, seat the illustrious captive various little 
presents, which were highly acceptableto him. - Another gold 
snuff-box, without a cypher, was bequeathed to Doctor Arnot; 
the emperor marked an N upon it with the point of his 
»enknife. . A piece of a card board which the emperor held in 

is hand served him fer a desk; and he dipped his pen into an 
ink bottle held for him by Count Montholon. " 

Among the valuables strewed on the bed was a diamond 
necklace. ‘The emperor took it up, and placed it in my hands, 
“Here, Marchand,’ said he, ‘I know not what is the state of my 
affairs in Europe. Poor Hortense gave me this on leaving 
Malmaison, thinking that I might have need of it. I believe 
it is worth about two hundred thousand francs. Conceal it 
about yourperson. On your return to France, it will eaable 
you toawait the provisions I have made for youin my will and 
codicils. Form an honorable marriage;—choose your wife 
from among the families of the officers of my old guard. 
Many of these brave men are not in very prosperous circum- 
stances. A happier fate would have awaited them but for the 
reverses which have fallen on France. Posterity will give me 
etedit for what I would have done for them, under other cir- 
cumstances.” Overcome by fatigue he ceased speaking. 

After a few moment’s repose, he affixed seals to his will and 
codicils. They formed nine separate parcels of paper, all 
nearly of the same form but of different degrees of thickness. 
The sheets of paper were folded down at one corner, and each 
parcel was tied round with a redriboon. All bore the empe- 
ror’s signature and the seal of his arms. ; 

At nine o’clock on the evening of the same day, 27th of 
April, the emperor.sat up in his greatarm chair wrapped in his 
abe de chamber. “A smail writing table was placed before him, 
and he desired that the will and codicils might be signed and 
sealed by his three executors, viz.: General Count Montholon, 
General Count Bertrand, and myself. The Abbe Vignaly was 
also directed to affix his signature and seal to them. 

The emperor then desired General Bertrand to endorse the 
sealed papers in the following manner: 

On a parcel, marked number one, was written—‘*This is my 
will, written entirely by my own hand.—Signed Napoleon.’ 

On a parcel, marked number eleven—‘This is a second 
codicil to my will, written wholly by my own hand.—Signed 
Napoleon.’ 

n a parcel without a number was written—‘This is a third 
codicil to my will, written wholly by my own hand, signed and 
sealed with my arms, To be opened immediately after my 
will.—Signed Napoleon.’ 

On another packet of paper without a number—‘This is my 
fourth codicil, forming a supplement to my will. Tobe opened 
an the same day as my will.—Signed Napoleon.’ 

On a packet number five—*This is my codicil, or act of my 
tast will, the execution of which I recommend to my dear wife, 
the Empress Maria Louisa—Signed Napoleon.’ 

Ona packet numbered six—‘This is my codicil, or act of my 
last will, the execution of whiclnI recommend to my son, Eu- 
zene Napoleon. It is written wholly by my own hand.— 
Signed Napoleon.’ 

Onan unnumbered packet of papets—*These ate my instruc- 
tions to my three executors, Montholon, Bertrand, and Mar- 
echand. I have madea will and seven codicils, and have made 
and placed them in the hands of Marchand.—Signed Napoleon.’ 

Such deep and general interest is always felt respecting the 
last moments of a great man, that those who have witnessed 
them felt it to be a sort of duty todescribe them. I will, there- 
fore, narrate the last moments of Napoleon, as they are en- 
graven in my memory, and as I tind them noted down in my 
memoranda. 

For some time previously to the emperor’s dissolution, sev- 
eral hours in each day were devoted to serious conversation 
and to reading. The last persons who read to him.were Count 
Bertrand and myself; the Count read the ‘Campaigns of 
Dumouriez.’ 

On the night of the 29th April, the emperor dictated for the 
last time to Count Montholon. The subject.of his dictation 
was a plan for the military organization of France. This he 
entitled the first reverie, from four to fiveinthe morning. Af- 
ter Count Montholon had retired, the emperer continued the 
dictation to me, and he entitled this part the second reverie. 

I am not aware that these fragments have ever been pub- 
lished. Ht would be a matter of deep regret if these last 
theughts, breathed on the brink of the grave, were to be lost. 

While I was writing to his dictation, the’emperor said he 
felt himself so much better'that he thought he had strength 
sufficient. to ride fifteen) miles on hors@back. Alas! the state 
of improvement was not of long duration. 

On the 2d-of May, between eight and nine inthe evening, 
the emperor, being wholly absorbed in affectionate solicisals 
tor his son, dictated the following testamentary commands: 

‘I bequeath to my son my hOuse at Ajaccio, with its depen- 
dencies; two houses and gatdens in the vicinity-of the salt 
mines; together with all my property in the territory of Ajac- 
cio; the whole being capable of yielding at least an annual 
rental of fifty thousand francs. . 

‘I bequeath? —— Here he felt so overcome by fatigue, that 
he was obliged to postpone the continuation till the followin 
day- But with the emperor's existence his memory aoe 





away. I knew the property he possessed in Corsica, ond: T also 
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kneW that he could not bequeath to his son any thing like that 
which is mentioned above. In the course of the day we ob- 
served aJittle wandering of mind, and this recurred at frequent 
intervals, until the 5th of May, when the greatest hero of 
modern times breathed his last. * ; 

On the night of the 4th the,emperor was restless. During a 
fit of light-headedness, he uttered the words Franceé—army. 
These were the last articulate sunds which escaped the em- 
peror’s lips. . = 

‘At four in the morning the agitation was succeeded by 
calmness—the calmness of couragé.and resignation. The 
emperor’s eyes were fixed and his mouth partly open. Some 
drops of eau sucreé were introduced between his lips by Dr. 
Antomarchi. His: pulseythen beat more perceptibly, and he 
breathed a sigh. Our-hopes began to revive. 

In the morning all the French attached to the service of the 
emperor entered his apartment. They made every endeavor to 
control the grief which agitated their feelings, and ranged 
themselves in silence round the bed. All eyes were fixed on 
the august countenance of the emperor, from which they were 
only occasionally adverted to endeavor to fead in the doctor's 
ei & whether\any faint. tay of hope yet remained, in vain— 
death had laid his merciless hand on the victim. 

At half past six in the evening guns were fired, and thesu 
began to sink in the. horizon: at the same time, the mighty 
spirit which had_ruled the world, ee to take its flight to 
immortality. The anxiety of Dr. Antomarchi increased, The 
hand which he held in his was becoming stiff and cold. Dr. 
Arnot, with his eyes on his watch, counted the intervals from 
one expiration to another: fifteen seconds; then thirty; then a 
minute; we listened again, but in vain; the emperor was no 
more, 

His lips were livid, his mouth feebly contracted, his coun- 
tenance calm and serene. 

At this moment the long repressed sobs of the attendants, 
who had assembled in the room, burst fortly without restraint. 
At ten o’clock the Countess Berrand’s‘childrén were brought 
in. The countess wished that they should once more kiss the 
hand which, during their six years’ exile, had layished so many 
caresses. Thescene of grief and desolation overpowered the 
feelings of the children, and the eldest fainted. 

After the children were removed, Captain Crocket, accom- 
panied by Dr, Arnot, entered’ to verify the hour of the empe- 
ror’s death. The captain appeared deeply moved. He apol- 
ogised for an intrusion which the discharge of his duty rendered 
unavoidable. 

Two English doctors were next announced. They merely 
placed their hands on the heart of the victim, and then returned 
to Sir Hudson Lowe to corroborate the report of Dr. Arnot. 

Thus died the Emperor Napoleon, surrounded by faithful 
and devoted servants, but banished far from those natural ob- 
jects of affection to whom man fondly clings in his last mo- 
ments—a mother, a wife, a child. 





EXCITEMENT OF HIGHWAY ROBBERY. 
AY.STORY OF MIRABEAU. 


Tue subjoined anecdote is well authenticated, and forcibly 
illustrates the character of whomit is related. It is ttanslated 
from a French periodical published some time ago. 
worst enemy of Mirabeau was his father; it was to him that 
the son was indebted for* hig, abduction from Holland and his 
captivity at Vincennes. A truce was at length established 
between them, of which,it was one of the cdnditions that 
Mirabeau should confine himself to the province of Limousin; 
and, in pursuance of his agreement, he took up his residence at 
the chateau of his brother-in-law, the Comte du Saillant. His 
arrival was an event for the whole neighborhgod; the petty 
land-holders of the vicinity, who had heard of him from his 
brother-in-lew, as a man not less remarkable for his talents 
than for the vehemence of his passions, hastened to look on a 
being respecting whom their curiosity had been so much ex- 
cited... Most of them were mere sporting gentlemen, who 
knew little more than thé names of their dogs, and in. whose 
houses nd books were,to be found, except an almanac, and, 
perhaps, a treatise on ferriery.; It may be imagined what sort 
of a figure a mamlike Mirabean would present, a man of edu- 
cation, genius, and refinement, among these Nimrods, who, as 
compared with him, were yet in the lowest stage of ¢ivilization. 
To them he was like a metcor from the skies: his vast beard, 
of which the apparent bulk was increased by an immense,crop 
of thick bushy hair; his strongly marked featurés beami 
with animation; his'quick dark eye, which keenly exprés 
his tumultuous passion; his mouth, whose rapid movements be- 
trayed every emotion; his costume, genteel, but extrgvagant; 
all these made up a whole which amazed and confounded the 
rustics among whom he wasted his daysand hoursyeven when 
he was silent. ‘ But when he spoke, and his sonorous voice ex- 
pressed the energy of. ris imaginatjon, they thought themselves 
in the presence ob something betterer worse than man; some- 
times they-were tempted to throw themsel¥es at his feet, and at 
others, to fly from his presence as from that of ademon. The 
monotony of his existence soon became wearisome. ‘T'o escape 
from it, he would often set out with a gun and a book, to make 
long excutsions among the neighboring forests, from which he 
often returned very late; night scenes delighted him and excit- 
ed his vividimagination. After this time there was much talk 
in the vicinity of the chateau, of highway robberies that had 
tecently been. committed.—Several persons returning from 
market had been ofdered to give up cheis purses, and all had 
ope red, preforringthe loss of their gold to the hazardous chances 
of resistance. 0 discoveries were yet made of the robbers; 
and therejwas nothing upon which the police could act for their 
detection. ,One night, a friend of the Count, arriving late from 
the fair, was observed to be wrapt in a profound and unusual 
reverie, Very different from his habitual manner, which was 
that of a jolly companion. He was almost a wag by profession; 
and this made his present dilence and the more remark- 
able, fine courage of this person was somewhat doubtful; 
but thisdid not prevent him from talking largely of his exploits. 
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The Count, anxious to Know what it was that had caused such 
a change in his manner, took him on one side after supper, and 
begged to know what made him so grave and silent. ‘No, tio,’ 
he replied, ‘you would not believe me, perhaps we should quar- 
rel about it.’ *What, then,’ exclaimed the Count, ‘it is some- 
thing in which I am myself concerned?? ‘No, not exactly 
yoursalt, but—% ‘A plague upon buts; whatisit? Why will 
you teaze me with these mysteries? ‘Tell me what is the 
cause of your silence?’ ‘No, no, it is nothing” ‘My dear 
friend, I require it of fon friendship to tell me.’ ‘Well, then, 
since you will know, I have been robbed within half a league 
of the chateau.’ ‘Robbed, and by whom?, ‘Ah, that is what 
you must never know; indeed, it was dusk, and I am not cer- 
tain myself..—*Whom do you suspect? ‘Excuse me; I cannot, 
must not, declare that.? ‘Limsist; were it my own son, I insist 
upon knowing.’ ‘It is your. brother-in-law.” ‘What, Mira- 
beau? ‘Yes, Mirabeau.? ‘Impossible; you mistake; yes, 
yes, you have certainly made a mistake” ‘Perhapsso.? ‘Let 
us have no more of this nonsense; return to ‘1e supper room 
and resume your usual spirits; or I shall think you mad. 
‘Agreed.’ And they returned to their companies, as if nothing 
had happened. The guest soon became gay and lively, as 
usual, but the Count strove in vain to drive what he had heard 
from histhoughts. At length, he again sought an interview 
with his friend, and after much conversation, a plan was pro- 
posed, and agreed upon; it was, that the guest should say noth- 
Ing of what had happened, but take his leave fora week, and 
return to the chateau on the eighth gay, at the same hour at 
which he had been robbed. Their measures were taken aec- 
cordingly. , On the eighth day, the hour appointed arrived, but 
the guest had not yet made his appearance; the Count was on 
thorns; Mirabeau, too was,absent. On a sudden the gate of 
the court yard is opened; and the Gount flies to meet his ex- 
The other answered, ‘I 

ave been stopped again; itis he! there is no longer a doubt.’ 
As before, he had been ordered to throw his purse on the 
ground, by a man, partly concealed behind a greet tree; by the 
glare of the lightning he had distinguished the robber’s fea- 
tures, After throwing down his purse, he had urged his horse 
forward to strike down the robber; but he, taking deliberate 
aim with a gun, had exclaimed, ‘Pass on, or you’re a dead man? 
and the voice was that of the Sieur Mirabeau.’ 

Within the next half hour, Mirdbeau entered, his clothes 
dripping with rain.. He went at once to his own apartment, 
ordered his supper to be brought up, sent word to his brother- 
in-law that he should not come down, and went to bed as soon 
as he had finished hismeal. When every one had retired, the 
count repaired alone to the chamber of Mirabeau; he found 
him asleep, and that so soundly, that he was obliged to make 
several efforts before he could arouse him. ‘Well,’ he ex- 
claimed, when he at last awaked, ‘what isthe matter?? *What 
is the matter? can you ask? answered the count; ‘I come to 
tell you that you area wretch. ‘Pleasant enough to wakea 
man from his sleep, with such an agreeable compliment.’ 
‘Robber! you have robbed my friend on the highway, and that 
more than once; he has retognized you.” ‘And could you not 
tell me all this inthe morning? Suppose I have robbed him, 
what then?) ‘Whatthen! It follows that you are a felon—a 
wretch.” ‘You area fool, my dear brother-in-law ; do you sup- 
pee that it was for his money I stopped that half-witted boor? 

wanted to know from experiment how much resolution was 
requisite to enable a man to place himself in direet collision 
with the most sacred laws of society. The experiment was a 
hazarduous one, but I have made it, and I am content with 
myself; but your friend is a coward. Here, take this key, 
open my bureau, and bring me the second drawer on the right.” 
The count obeyed; in the drawer, wrapped in distinct papers, 
Were Mine purses, some of silk, and others of leather; upon 
each envelope was a date, and the sum of its contents, *You 
see,’ continued Mirabeau, ‘that it was not for _ that I took 
up this trade. It requires courage, my friend, to rob on the 
highway; more than a soldier needs, who*fights in the midst» 
of his fellows. But you cannot comprehend me or my.motives; 
adieu; to-morrow I shall return to Paris; and now, my good 
brother-in-law, let me finish my sleep. 





GREAT MEN OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH, 


Brooxs, of the New York Express, thus discourses,in his 
lively sketchy manner: 


Nine-tenthe of the active intellect'of this country is, or has 
been, undoubtedly engaged ‘in the profession of law; but in 
the north the lawyers often seem to have the power which 
Burke had, and Fox and Sheridan too, of uniting politics and 
literature at the same time, and of distinguishing themselves 
as much in one way asinthe other. Daniel Webster for exam- 
ple, is just as mighty with his pen as with his tongue, no mat- 
ter whether he is talking of architecture or poetry, ina New 
England lyceum, or of political economy and constitutional 
law with General Hayne in the senate of the United States. 
This diversified power of Webster it is which gives him re- 
nown in England as well as in America, and which would 
make him ag famous in the British house of commons asin the 
American senate. Edward Everett has something of the same 
power, with more taste and learning, it may be, but with less 
energy than Webster. Now Mr. Preston, of South Carolia, 
who, for the three first times a person hears him, is the most 
eloquent man in this country, and who undoubtedly will pro- 
duce more effect on a popular assembly, hearing him for the 
first time, than any other man, is the representative of southern 
intellectual energy; but Mr. Preston’s speeches one can’t re 
port, and sommes | speaking, they will not bear reporting, for 
the metaphors and images are often in bad taste when there is 
leisure to examine them; and again, heseldom says any thing 
whigh leaves an impression r igels 


ma Calhoun has a 
northern education with a southern mind. The most exalted 
fancies are ever floating in his head, the fruits of his southern 
training; he embodies them wit northern precision, taste and 
aptitude, the result of his Connecticut education. Hence, with 


no eloquence at all as an orator, the cause of his great and just 
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fame. Henry Clay, who, in our opinion, is the greatest states-| 
man in America, and who, certain itis, whether he be in the) 
minority or a majority, has, in the greatest crisis, exerted the 
most triumphant influence over the destinies of his country, 18) 
more of a southern than a northern man in his tastes, his hab-| 
its of education and his eloquence; and for this very reason, 
with an intellect not so capacious as his, will nevertheless live 
and be known years.and years alter Calhoun is forgotten, or re- 
membered only as the distinguished contemporary of the 
Demosthenes of America. Webster, indeed, is the only great 
statesman of this day who is sure of a posthumous rept- 
tation, and who will live as long as the English language lives. 
The truth is then, and the inference is too, that there is a 
want of literary taste among our southern brethren. They are 
not figid enough in their works, nor severe enough in the air 
they give them, to stand the test of cool examination. 

For a fortnight, Clay would be langhed atin the English 
house of commons, but Webster would hold his rank in an 
hour; though, true it 1s. after the fortnight was over, Clay 
would seem like a new and great light wandering over the 
heavens. We of the north, and the English too, go on the 
principle that ideas are the things,and not words, Every word 
with us we want should weigh a pound, or as near a pound as 
a word can weigh. ‘Thisis much in public speaking, but it is 
every thing inliterature. Hence the secret of the success of 
northern literature, and of the want of success on the part 
of the south. The south and west are verbose. Their mag- 
nificent ideas they expand and beatout. Such men as Chan- 
ng and Webster concentrate and invigorate what they have 
tosay. Websterspeaksinaxioms. ‘T'azewell isa mighty man 
that we should have made a Webster of, if we hadcaught him 
young, and if we could have trained him in New England. 
But some how or other, the sparseness of the white population 
of the south, materiallyjaffects opinions, education and taste, 
We of the north come in contact with each other, and thus rub 
off our prejudices one against the other. Criticism reaches us 
and hurts us, and ridicule kills us off. Hence our vanity i 
lopped, or kept down, and our eccentricities are trimmed and 
ke pt in order. Again, inte llect is favored by the excitement 
of a crowded population. As the flint strikes fire by triction, 
so thought strikes out thought on the same principle. Great 
men, says somebody, grow uy Lut southern men 
donot thus com to competition’ with each other. Their 
cities are few—villages, there are none—the plantations are 
far apart, and their roa Hence they cannot cultivats 
their tastesasa more thickly settled population can,—hence 
they do not wear off their prejudices, and hence too, their re- 
warkable vanity, and their universal belief that their manners 
fire perfect—th. mselves tle pinks of chevaliers—and that 
though we of the north are good for jobs, and pedlars, and{ 
Jews, yet they are the only gentlemen of the land. True,! 
true it is, their hearts are warm and noble, but they have their 
hearts in their hands and we have ours in our heads, True it 
is, also, thatthey have many more of the virtues of hospitality 
and kindness than that we seem to have, and a greater forget- 
fulness of self; but alas! they often turn their very virtues in- 
to vices. Their hospitality becomes profuseness; for example: 
their forgetfulness of self is a recklessness often, their chivalry | 
is a riot and 4 passion at tines. But amalgamate us, then— 
inake us better acquainted—mingle northera heads with south- 
ern hearts; add our taste (for | msist that we have more,) to 
their leisure, their learning—the very thing our rail roads and 
our steam boats, with their increased facilities for travelling,| 
are daily doing—and we shall be not only a great and a units d| 
people, but a people with manners and a character that the 
world may envy. 
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DESCRIPTIVE PASSAGES. 


THE CEMETERY AT MOUNT AUBURN, 


mark the care and taste of their proprietors. 


Tue fame of, this institution has reached many persons who 
have not had the pleasure of wandering through its beautiful 
paths, under the solemn shade of its fine old trees, and in its 
sequestert dand now death tenanted vales. Its fame has reach- 
ed, too, many who have afterwards been so fortunate as to visit 
it; and of the hundreds and thousands of strangers who visit 
Boston, few are so hurried in business, or absorbed in grogser 
pleastres, or deadened in their finer sensibilities, as not to go} 
vut once—perhaps oftener—tosee this remarkable place; many 
enrol their names among the gatalogue of proprietors, and 
some do not take their departure without leaving directions 
and preparations for embellishing the spot which they may 
have chosen. There may not untrequently be seen sculptured 
the names of citizens of distant states and cities, as well as 
those dwelling in the immediate ne 


ehborhood of the cemete-| 
ry; and the visitor, as he wanders 


thoughtfully by, will not 

the careful and elaborate preparation which is going on, for} 
the final resting place of those who are now treading the thick 
paths ot life in some far off citv, and thronging in its teruples 
of gain, and pushing forward, eager, busy, and perchance ap-! 
plauded, in the crowding contests of the world. Here their! 
names speak a presence which is curiously striking, for it 

gives assurance of thought about the last day, when, some-} 
where in earth’s bosom, her children must lie down to their, 
rest, and the fever, the toil, and the strife, and passion be at 
peace. It matters little to what motive the original selection | 
of a spot in these grounds may be ascribe An over curious’ 
or unkind obseiver would attribute it to an example ora fash-| 
ion that make their appeal to vanity or ostentation. We are} 
not curious in such analyses. We look only for the effect; 
and that we believe must be of a salutary and refining char- 
acter, when the first choice of the spot is followed by minute| 


attention toits Wipe lishment, and frequent thought} 
of it ag the last home ocCasional visits to a placé’ Whose} 
peculiar and religious beauty would penetrate the most con-| 
firmed votary of the world. 

Of the excellent moral effect which this institution is begin- 
wing to exert upon the city in the neighborhood ef which it is 


established—silent and imperceptible though it bein its‘direct 
tendencies—there can be little doubt. It is no slight benefit 
that numbers of a whole population should interest themselves 
in cultivating and adorning such am institution. Itis no slight 
moral good, that old and young, and middle aged, the grave, the 
gay, the weary, the ardent the confident and the disappointed, 
should alike concern themselves in preparation for their final 
resting place; should be familiar with its scenery, and regard 
it as a second home, whitherthey may at any time be called 
to remove; should mark how it looks about upon the quiet 
face of nature, but a little way separated irom the loud hum 
of the world, and how the heavens look down upon it, and 
how happily destitute it is of all the forbidding and pent up 
aspect of the churchyard. Age, just tottering to lay down the 
burden of life, pleases itself with expending a_portion of that 


| wealth, so soon to be resigned, in an object which seems not 


wholly without religious and piousclaims. Youth delights to 
feel that the blank condition ot death will not be unaccompa- 
nied with the softening circumstances which taste and beauti- 
ful forms and graceful scenery can throw aroundit. Butitis, 
after all,to Sfiliction that this institution has afforded its great- 
est blessing and its most perceptible influence.» We may be 
imaginative about it—but we have fancied that we could per- 
ceive, since its establishment, that a change was gradually 
coming over the scene of domestic grief, in cases where the 
departe‘l have been borne to their rest here; that the deep and 
less holy traces of suffering were sooner worn out, while in 
their place s remained @ sad, but softer presence, which took 
from distress much of its bitterness and all of itsdespair. We 
have noted mourners who have returned to the world, less with 
an iron nervé upor the heart, than with a gentle and—if it 
were not a paradox—with a cheerful grief. Such must be 
the tendency of an institution uniting so much beauty of sce- 
nery with so much appropriateness for the simple purpose for 
which it isdesigned. This will be readily felt by all who are 
familiar with the spot; and to those who have not seen it, it is 
almost impossible to convey an idea of its rich and varied 
beauty by mere description. 

The grounds now occupied as the cemetery, lie about five 
miles from Boston,in the cuunty of Middlesex, on the borders 
of the towns,of Cambridge and Watertown. Although they 
must have worn the same general appearance, and have been 
nearly as well and variously wooded as they now are, for five 
and twenty, or thirty years past, yet they were comparatively 
but little known before they were appropriated to their present 
purpose. Many persons knew that there layin that direction 
some fine woods, spread over grounds of a very romantic char- 
acter, Which passed under the classical name of Sweet Auburn. 
Few, however, had ever penetrated into those curious and quiet 
dells which now form so attractive and remarkable a feature 
ot the place, unless it were now and then a sportsman, whom 
the hope of woodcock or partridge lured into their retreats. 
When it was determined to appropriate this spot into a ceme- 
ry and garden, andthe grounds were laid out and opened for 
the ceremonies of consecration, every one was struck with its 
novel scenery. It would hardly be possible for Art to create 
and lay out, evenin miniature, a spot so suitable for the object 
to which this is devoted. Here and there, rounded, curving 
mounds rise out of the earth, and running parallel with each 
other, or perhaps meeting at their ends, form deep sequestered 
basins of an irregular and graceful shape. ‘To.some of these 
elevations of ground, tradition, here and elsewhere, has assign- 
ed an originin the labors of the more ancient Aborigines of 
the country. Buta close observation will dispel any supposed 
necessity tor resorting tosuch a theory; though it may be ad- 
mitted that if theyare the worksof Nature, they are obviously 
to be classed among her freaks. They are now closely wooded, 








j and the sun struggles down through the foliage so imperfectly 


us to create only a dim and religious light at noon day. Around 
the sides, upon the edges, and through the areas of these dells, 
tombs, and monuments, and obelisks are scattered; and the 
different enclosures are planted with flowers and shrubs, which 

The names which 
meet the eye are of those familiar in the busy walks and daily 
intercourse of life; and he who goes out to walk amid this ru- 
ral city of the dead is conscious of a strange and appropriate 
home feeling, at recognizing the placesof his kindsed, neighbors 
and friends, as he recognizes-their dwellings in the world. 

There is one restriction which we hope that private munifi- 
cence will enjoin upon itself in the embeliishments of this 
place. Splendid and costly as we hope to see the public deco- 
rations set up there, we shall be sorry to see individual wealth 
introducing an eager and extravagant rivalry, whi¢gh could 
only. tend to lower the sacredness of the institution and viti- 
ate the public taste, in a.country where the arts of design and 
embellishment are yet in theirinfaney. Letindividual wealth 
please itself and benefit the public by the erection of tasteful, 
and, if it will, of costly models: but let it take good. heed that 
it sets up only such as are appropriate, and that it does not des- 
troy all the good effeet of its example by leaving the majority 
far behind. 

So universal is thespirit of speculation, and the suspicion of 
speculation at the present day, that the idea has even prevail- 
ed to some extent, that this institution is-so..e how or other 
connected with moneyed schemes, and that its proprietors have 
derived, or proposed to derive from it, a revenue to themselves. 
We have been informed that those who. have the*management 
of this affair have heard of this ramor with pain and surprise; 
and we do pot wonder that they have. So far as, in us lies, 
we will endeavor to correct this impression, by stating the plan 


| and objects of the institution; though we do so without any 


other authority than what a knowledge of the truth confers, 
and are not wholly confident but that, in making the state- 
ment, we are endeavoring to vindicate those wha-are alike 
without need of vindication, as they are above any substantial 
occasion for it. 

The grounds are held in fee simple by the corporation, which, 
acting through its. trustees, disposes of such a portion as the 
purchaser may choose at a uniforntjprice, and generally in lots 
of three hundred feet square. The lots are taken, subject to 
certain general regulations and privileges; and the purchaser, 


wi 
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by the mere act of the sale, becomes a proprietor and corpora- 
tor. No other revenue it is obvious, can be derived to the es- 
tablishment than such as the sale of the lots will yield; and 
although this has hitherto been not ineonsiderable, yet any one 
who will be at pains to observe the magnitude and importance 
of the improvements which the trustees have made, and will 
for years feel it their duty to make as fast as their resources 
will permit, ¢an suppose that the institution will ever earn for 
itself any thing that will not quickly re-appear upon the prem- 
ises.*. It is to be borne in mind, thatthe whole thing was from 
the first, an experiment, instituted by enlightened, liberal and 
patriotic men; and that it has not entirely failed, is cause of 
great public congratulation; that it isan institution of consid- 
erable annual expense, and that the public ornaments, enclos- 
ures, and buildings, which must be erected to earry out the 
original plan in a degree of elegance, uniform with the char- 
acter and importance of the place,are not to be obtained with- 
out funds. Three leading and important objects are now in- 
viting the attention of the trustees. ‘They desire to enclose the 
whole of the grounds in an iron or stone fence—toerect a tem- 
ple upon the principal eminence, and to build a granite gate- 
way at tue main entrance, after the splendid Egyptian model 
in wood, which for the present occupies the spot. To the ac- 
complishment of these objects, in the order of their relative im- 
portance, we understand they are now eagerly directing their 
efforts; and we trust that, instead of discouragement and’ dis- 
favor, they will meet with publie sympathy and aid. These 
great acquisitions will certainly be reached sooner or later; 
and it rests with the public to hasten the day when this most 
unique institution in the country will be placed beyond the 
reach of accident, and be endowed with durable and splendid 
ornaments that may go down with it to posterity. It would be 
difficult to point toa more worthy object of donation, or one 
that could more illustrate the munificence of the donor. 

On the whole, we think that the cemetery is well established 
in the affections and regards of the public,and that itis every 
day becoming more popular. It is certainly popular with all 
classes to visit and enjoy its scenery; and to those who have 
been called into its peaceful enclosures in the sad discharge of 
funeral rites, it must be the last spot on earth they would wish 
to see fall into neglect or decay. 

Every one will recollect Miss Kemble’s sneer at the gateway, 
which she discovered to be made of wood in imitation of gran- 
ite, which we take oceasion here to notice, because it may 
have conveyed an idea to persons at a distafice not complimen- 
tary to-the taste and liberality of those whoerected it. The 
Egyptian gateway at the principal entrance was erected only 
for a temporary model, to be replaced by one of granite when 
the funds should be sufficient for that purpose. It was built 
with all the exactness of a model, and so painted as to resemble 
granite, in order that the public, as we suppose, might at once 
appreciate the effect of such a building, when the present mate- 
rials should be succeeded by solid masonry. And we think 
this was wisely done. Individuals, or the public, disposed to 
aid in the accomplishment of this objeet, can now realize its 
importance and beauty.—.4American Monthly Magazine. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


HINTS, CHEMICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 
NUMBER EOUR. 


How happens it, that so many and such apparently different 
substances, yield Alcohol, by distillation? This question has 
puzzled many an honest inquirer; and some have been ready 
to infer, from the seeming general distribution of this article 
throughout the vegetable kingdom, that it must be indeed, one 
of those good gifts of Providence, that calls for general grati- 
tude. But there is clearly errorin the premises, and hence the 
fallacy of the inference. 

We name a few of the substances that ean be made to yield 
Alcohol. ‘fhey are the grains, hay, persimmons, as well as 
the more common fruits, dough,.woed, beets, sugar, starch, &c. 
&c. Now,. if Alcohol actually existed, as such, in all these 
and a hundred other substances, we might. thence argue with 
great fairness, the kindness of Providence, in furnishing so 
many fountains of this stimulant. But it is not sp. The 
secret of the matter is this: Aleohol is composed of certain 
elements, anc these are peculiar to vegetable matter. Any 
substance that is made up,. to a great extent,.of these elemen- 
tary principles, will yield Aleohol, and no body is capable of 
affording a single drop, that does not contain them. Hence, 
lime stone, salt petre, plaster of paris,.&c..&c.,.cannot be made 
to yield a particle of Aleohol,.by any process whatever. 

Nay further; Alcohol is not obtained at all, unless the natu- 
ral relations or affinities of the vegetable elements be broken 
up. Itisa necessary preliminary in the process, that art should 
derange the order established by the €reator,. in order to get 
one drop of this fluid. Hence the agency of fermentation, which 
is: neither more nor less than such a commotion among the 
elements of vegetable matter, as insures:the destruction of its 
original character, and gives rise to a body or substance, that 
isin all respects, quite different. All the obscurity that has 
hitherto gathered around this object,, would be dissipated by a 


careful attention to the established factsand principles of Che-- 


* * @® 


mical Philosophy.. 





+ 1a the charter creating the Mount Auburn Corporation, after enact- 
ing that the proceeds of the sales of lots shall annually be divided between 
that corporation and the Horticultural. Society—who formerly owned 
the ground—in certain proportions, it is declared—*That the money so 
retained by the corporation created by this.act, shall be forever devoted 
and applied to the preservation, improvement, embellishment'and enlarge 


ment of the said cemetery and garden, and the incidental expenses there 


of, and for no other purpose whatever.’ Charter, sec. 10, 
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Lrserty anp Law.—An association has been formed in 
Mississippi by the friends of Law, pledged to support it under 
all circumstances. It is well that. Mississippi, from whom 
offence first came, should take the first step towards removing 
it. The murders at Vicksburgh were the beginning of the 
recent convulsions in this country which have shaken it to its 
centre. The hopes of the most enthusiastic lovers of liberty 
have been eclipsed by the shadows of lawlesstyranny. Scarce 
a mail arrives that does not bring appalling evidences of the 
fatuity of man. Mobs and murders and duels have had an 
unholy license long enough. Every one sees that if the head- 
long course of affairs is not peremptorily stopped, the liberties 
won by our fathers and cherished by us, will be swallowed up 
in the common vortex of free institutions. 

The Mississippi Association for the support of Liberty and 
Law is pledged, to prevent duelling, which is an evil of alarm- 
ing extent, as well as to wrest the sceptre from the grasp of 
Judge Lynch. They mean to break up the reign of disorder 
and licentiousness. This can be done. It has been chiefly 
owing to the supineness of the lovers of order and virtue, that 
vice and despotism have established their twain agency in ages 
gone by, over the mindsand bodies of men. While calm vir- 
tue is sleeping in tranquility, vice stalks abroad, and establishes 
its empire. Let the lovers of human good arise and combine, 
and the infatuated myrmidons of evil will be fettered hand and 
foot. It is their duty when the land is threatened—when law- 
lessness menaces liberty—when licentiousness is abroad, to gird 
themselves for the contest and to become the companions of 
right. The Goths are thundering at the gates of our nation’s 
Capitol—the enemy is among us—a sacriligious hand has ai- 
ready waved the fire-brand on high, and but little time is need- 
ed when some more daring than the rest, will apply the 
torch to our temple. Signs are abroad in the heavens, that 
seem to indicate that some who witnessed the infantile strug- 
gles of our Constitution, may yet live to weep at its funeral 
obsequies. 

The evil which threatens us is hydra-headed. It will not be 
killed by striking off a single head. We musi unite and 
shackle its every energy, before we can achieve an entire con- 
quest over it. 

We believe with SirJames Mackintosh, that men are more 
free under the worst form of government than where there is 
none. Where there is lawlessness nothing is sacred, and 
no one is safe. Where a government is despotic it enacts laws 
which are grievous, but there, men may regulate their conduct 
insuch a manner as to escape their vengeance. We would 
rather live like the Bedouin Arab, and trust to the fleetness of 
our courser and the muscle of our right arm, alone, than to ac- 
knowledge the right of law to rule, and at the same time to 
fear lawlessness. We are clear against bowing to brute force 
and to law both. One or the othershould be abandoned. The 
two are conflicting powers—between which there is no compa- 
tibility, and where they both exist no one is exempt from fear. 
Law or no law, absolutely, is our motto. We are sick, tired 
and afraid of the form, the shadow, without the essence of 
freedom, and would have law paramount in its majesty, or 
abandoned altogether. 





Bioop.— We believe in blood—that is, we believe that cer- 
tain qualities are transmitted by blood. We think that if you 
give us the history of the two generations which preceded 
you, we can give a tolerably correct outline of your own char- 
acter. If we knew the distinguishing pointsin your father’s 
and mother’s characters, we would rather cgnfide in our judg- 
ment of yourself, thanif we knew the altitude and relation of 
every bump on yourcranium. Blood isa more infallible teach- 
erof character than phrenology. If your 


— ‘blood 
Has crept through scroundrels ever since the flood,’ 





we would not give much forall the virtues and amiabilities 
that palpitate in your heart. . But if, on the contrary, the 
escutcheon of your family’s honor has never been polluted by 
vice or crime—if your ancestors have been intellectual and 
virtuous, we would take your probity and worth for granted. 

An intimacy with your parents will inform us of one half of 
your character. 

And why should not human qualities be transmitted as well 
as those that are creaturely? Every body believes that blood 
is of vast importance to a horse, to a dog, or any other kind of 
animal: and why not, on the same principles, to a man? If a 
man have a poor fruit tree, he engrafts it with one that is bet- 
ter, and effects a decidéd improvement in the quality of his 
fruit. If a family tree be'bad you may improve its fruit by en- 





etafting it with a slip fromipne that is better. 


We know that diseases are hereditary. Consumption wastes 
many families wholly away, while others are entirely exempted 
from its ravages. Insanity is transmitted frem one generation 
toanother. Gout is hereditary. And so many other diseases— 
because they inhere in the blood, are idiosyncratic to the fam- 
ily constitution. Complexions, countenances, and features are 
inherited. Did you never observe a striking similitude in the 
intellection of a father and son? How nearly their processes 
of thought resemble each’ other? We jhave frequently. All 
sons do not resemble their fathers exactly, but they do in some 
points. The qualities of the mother modify and mix with 
them. Hence if the parents resemble each other, the likeness 
is clearly traceable in the faces and minds of their offspring. 

The more frequently the blood is crossed, the better for those 
who inherit it—as there will be more facility and versatility 
connected with it. Vegetables require frequent crossing, or 
the stamina becomes weak. And what is true of vegetables 
in this particular, is likewise true of human beings. Look at 
families that have frequent intermarriages with each other— 
the blood is not mixed, and hence bodily impotency and intel- 
lectual imbecility are certain. The royal families intermarry 


with each other so frequently that there is but little chance of 


the blood’s being well mingled with other streams. The con- 
sequence is, royalty almost without exception, is united with 
imbecility. Crowns are usually placed on the skulls of fools. 





Witiiam Hazuitt.—We are glad to see that Messrs. Saun- 
ders and Otley have got out a work entitled, ‘Literary remains 
of the late William Hazlitt.’ The style of getting up is not 
what it should be, but the contents redeem the most execrable 
manufacture. 

Gentle reader! dost thou know aught of this William Haz- 
litt? Or ishe to thee, as to the majority, as though he had not 
been? If so, we advise thee to make acquaintance with him 
forthwith, and thou shalt find him a very instructive companion. 
His literary remains are published ina portly volume, and may 
be had at the booksellers. 

Hazlitt does not begin to be appreciated. People are in 
midnight as regards him. Who ever talks about him? And 
who is more worthy of being mentioned? He was one of the 
greatest geniuses of our generation. Asa critic, no one con- 
temporary came within gun-shot of him. His philosophy is 
somewhat tinged with melancholy and misanthropy. He does 
not hope much of men—not half enough, if we know any thing 
about them. Sume of his essays of the humorous kind are first 
rate. You laugh at them with the big tear starting from your eye. 
His metaphysical writings are acute and profound, and here he 
is the advocate of the better kind of philosophy. He discards 
blankness of the mind on Locke’s hypothesis—he rejects the 
scepticism of Hobbes and Hume—disproves Helvetius on self- 
love—and is nearer Reid and Mackintosh, than any of them. 
But nobody reads metaphysics but oumelves and Doctor 
and we will, on that account, say nothing more about it. 

Read Hazlitt’s lectures on English poetry, and you will 
have an idea of a giant grasping with a muscle like Fate’s, 
the children of giants. His course is onward and majestic— 
he shows you the beauties of the greatest minds that ever 
thought,—and makes out a sort of manual for after explorers 
into the regions of genius. His own genius is very versatile, 
and is great inall its changes. In fact, he, according to our 
estimate, is one of the few of the literary legion of the present 
century, who are destined to go down to posierity to justify 
our claims of superiority to all which have preceded it. 





, 





Remors.—The value of rumors has been strikingly exempli- 
fied lately, It was stated in the papers, that Mrs. Norton after 
the trial against Earl Melbourne, went to Paris. An extract 
was republished from one of the Parisian journals, in which it 
appeared that thé editor had seen the grand daughter of Sheri- 
dan, and pronounced her beauty celestial. By the London 
Court journal edited by Mrs. Norton, which we have just re- 
ceived, we learn that the lady has not been in France, but on 
the contrary, has been confined by illness to a villa in the vici- 
nity of London all summer! 

The public has an itching ear for tales of scandal; and many 
editors are base enough to minister to its gratification. Mrs. 
Norton isa lady of genius and beauty, and yet none of her en- 
dowments could save her. She was victimized to the publie 
rage for scandal. We believe nothing in regard to her guilt; 
but we know editors were guilty, in making their columns the 
vehicles of the gross slanders which have been circulated to 
her derogation. 





Errato, By W. D. Gattacuer.—A recent article in the 
Southern Literary Messenger, in which No. 1 is reviewed, is 
thus opened an article, by the way, of the tomahawk kind :— 

‘Many of these poems are old friends, in whose communion 


we have been cheered with bright hopes for the literature of 
Some of the pieces will be recognized by our rea- 


the West. 


ders, as having attained, anonymously, to an enviable reputa- 
tion—among them ‘The Wreck of the Hornet.’ Mr. Galla- 


gher is fully a poet, in the abstract sense of the word, and will 


5 | just about. 








be so hereafter in thélpopular meaning z of the term. Even 
now he has done much in the latter way—much in every way. 

And we think, moreover, we perceive in him a far more stable 
basis for solid and extensive reputation, than we have seen in 
more than a very few of our countrymen. We allude not 
now particularly to force of expression, force of thought, or 
delicacy of imagination; all these essentials of the poet he 
possesses; but we wish tospeak of care, study and self exami- 
nation—of which this vigor and delicacy are in an inconceiva- 
ble degree the result.” “ 

Mr. G. has completed ‘Erato'No. 3,’ Its principal poem is a 
tale of the ‘dark and bloody ground,’ and the period is that 
of the battle of Blue Licks. 

It is not his intention to publish No. 3 at present. “The taste 
of the age has hewn out to itself channels through mountain, 
forest, deil,—storms, whirlwinds and passions, are its guardian 
genii,—and one who sings of the gentler affections and nobler 
impulses of humanity will not be heeded with an attentive ear. 
Those who are for rising in the world, eschew the Parnassian 
eminence and the Alpine ways which genius chooses to 
travel in. Money and not song, is the love of the times. 

The poets despise your money getters—the mere slaves of 
old Plutus—and they despise the poets, and thus after the qld 
fashion, there is mighty little love lost on the road between them. 
Poetry like wirtue is forced to be its own reward, and he who 
sings had better not dream like Arkwright of a carriage and 
six—for their tallowless bodies will never be whirled over Mac- 
adamized roadsin such vehieles. Mr. Gallagher knowsa thing 
or two of these matters, and we think quite properly means to 
withhold the third number of his Erato from the public—that 
is to say, the booksellers’ shelves—for the public give themselves 
just no concern at all about the Nine or any bantling who crows 
when he sees a reflection of himself in Helicon. From Hal- 
leck, up and down, the whole Americo-poetical race, are suf- 
feted to get along just as they see fit, for the public begs leave 
to decline interfering in their affairs. 





Smitn’s Geocraruy.—We have received, from the publish- 
ers, a work entitled, ‘Geography, on the Productive System; 
for schools, academies and families, accompanied by a large 
and valuable Atlas. By Roswell C. Smith.’ 

When we mention that the copy before us is the third edi- 
tion of this valuable work, we say enough in its commendation. 
In this age of school books, this system of teaching geography 
has attained toa rapid popularity. Its merits have been tested 
and sanctioned by experience. It is accompanied by an ex- 
cellent atlas—one of the most comprehensive with which we 
are acquainted. We recommend this work to the attention 
of teachers as well as those who are desirous of prosecuting 
the study of geography by themselves. 


Mexico.—We would particularly recommend Smith’s Pro- 
ductive System of Geography to some of those patriots who 
arefor fighting for the Texians. We were amused the other 
day in reading the address of one who was getting up ‘emi- 
grants’ to Texas, to find that he had discovered that Mexico had. 
moved herself and mines South of the isthmus of Darien, and 
clearly into South America! We say we would advise those 
who are getting up recruits to go to foreign countries, to study 
Smith’s Geography, in order that they may be able ‘to state 
where they mean to go. Mexico, Mr.Smith will tell them, is 
|about as much in South America as Ohio is in Pennsylvania, 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 
Tuesday Morning, Sept. 27th 1836. 
1. Address betore the Society of the Alumni,—by R. C. 
| Scuenck,, Esq. of Dayton, Ohio. 
2. Address before the Alpha Delta Phi Society,—by Samus. 
Eexts, Esq. of Cincinnati. 
AFTERNOON, 
3. Address before the Union Literary Society,—by Hon. 
BeLbamy Srorer, of Cincinnati. 
EVENING. 
4. Address before the Erodelphian Society,—by GzorcE 
Moreuneapd, of Frankfort, Ky. 
Wednesday Morning, 9 o'clock. 
5. Address to the Graduates of the Union Literary Society, 
—by Wm. S. Groesseck, Esq. of Cincinnati. 
6. Address to the Graduates of the Erodelphiag, Society,— 
by Cuartes Anperson, Esq. of Dayton. 
11 O’clock. 
7. Orations by the Baccaularie of 1836. 
Georce B. Granam, 
Hueu Lancaster, 
Anprew Ross, 
Joun McCoy, Jr. 





Committee of 
Arrangements. 





ASSOCIATION OMTEACHERS. 
Tae Hamilton County Association of Teachérs will meet on 
Saturday, the 24th inst. 
The friends of education generally are respectfully invited 
to attend. ave 
Gro. H. Marraews, Sec. 
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Carthage, Sept. 12, 1836, 
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SELECT POETRY. 





————— = ——————— = a 
From the last number of the Western Literary Journal, we 
extract the following beautiful poem. It is one which ishighly 
creditable to the author, and evinces uncommon poetical ability. 


It is from the pen of our friend the author of * The Outlaw.’ 


THE CLOUDS. 


BY CHARLES A. JONES 


Tux clouds! the clouds! how beautifu! 
They move upon.the air, 

With golden wings dyed in the springs 
Of light the plannets bear; 

Now onward singly sailing, 
Like eagles, in the breeze, 

Then like a gallant gathering 
Of ships upon the seas 


Now glorious are their changes 
Now in pyramids they rise 

And, masses piled on masses, 
They tower to the skies 

Now rising like the glaciers, 
Their summits white as snow, 

While in the sun's bright blushings 
They beautifully glow 


How terrible! hoygpterrible 
When, gloomy, thick and dark 
They form their squadrons o'er the sea 
Above a gallant bark, 
And hurl their lightning arrowe 
Decp in the hissing waves 
While 'mid the mountains barrows 
The howling tempest raves 


When from their thronged battalions 
The thunders wiidly sweep, 

And from the summit of the waves 
The shrieking echoes leap 

And mounting on the tempest’s wing 
The billows lash the sky, 

ast 

Their battles waged on high 


f the fiends of storm and wave 


How beautiful their changes 
Like visions in a dream, 
When on their rugged surfaces, 
The moon's bright glories glean 
When wooed by gentle zephyrs 
In silver flakes they glide, 
Like flocks of sea-gulls sporting 


Upon the wave in pride 


Now forming into castles, 
With battlements and moats, 
While from the towering turrets 
A crimson banner floats 
Then as the gentle breeze comes by, 
The fabric melts away, 
And takes the form of legions 
And battle’s stern array 


I love those storm-girt wanderers, 
In darkness and in gloom, 

When curtained o’er the vaulted sk; 
Their thunders shake its dome 

I love them when their brightness, 
Is borrowed of the sun, 

When as the day departeth, 
The twilight blush comes on 


But still more do I love them, 

For the gentle rains they brings 
That summon into life and bloom, 
The buds and flowers of spring 
And clothe the vales and mouniains 
With robes of living green 
And bid the sparkling fountains 
Whisper joy to every scene. 








MISCELLANY. 


——— — Se re 


Formationwr Coat anp Iron.—The. important uses of coal 
and iron, in administering to the supply of our daily wants, give 
to every individual amongst us, in almost every moment of our 
lives, @ personal concern of which few are conscious, in the 
geological events of those distant eras. We are all brought into 
immediate connexion with all the vegetation that clothed the 
ancient earth before one half of its actual surface had yet 
been formed. The trees of the primeval forests have not, like 
modern trees, widergone deegy, yielding back their elements 
to-tht earth afidyatmosphere, by which they were nourished, 
but, treasuréd up in subterranean store-houses, have beeen 
transformed into enduring beds of coal, which, to men in these 
latter ages, have become the source of heat, and light, and 
wealth. My fire now burns with fuel, and my lampis shining 


with the light of gas, derived from coal that has been buried 
for countless ages in the deep and @ark recesses of the earth. 
We prepare our food and maintain our forges and furnaces; 
and the extraordinary power of our steam engines, with the 
remains of plants of ancient forms and extinct species, which 
were swept from the earth ere the formation of the tramsition 
strata was completed. Our instruments of cutlery, the tools of 
our mechahics, and the countless machines which are con- 
structed by the infinitely varied applications of iron, are derived 
from ore, for the most part coeval with or more ancient than 
the fuel, by the aid of which we reduce it to its metallic state, 
and apply it to innumerable uses in the economy of human life. 
Thus, from the wreck of forests that waved on the surface of 
the primeval lands, and from ferruginous mud that was lodged 
at the bottom of the primeval waters, we derive our chief sup- 
plies of coal and iron: those two fundamental elements of art 
and industry, which contribute more than any, other mineral 
productions of the earth to increase the riches and multiply the 
comforts, and ameliorate the condition of mankind. 


Statue or Locxe.—A handsome marble statue of Locke has 
been recently erected in the vestibule of the University of 
London. The statue was executed by Westmacott, R. A. and 
was paid for by a subscription raised several years since among 
the admirers of the genius and virtues of the great philosopher 
of whom it is the effigy. The work isin Westmacott’s best 
manner, and is a very beautiful statue. Itis after the idea of 
that of Lord Erskine in Lincoln’s Inn ‘Hall, the production of 
the same chisel. The figure is erect, and enveloped in a well- 
arranged drapery, holding in ene hand a scroll, in the other a 
style, employed in the act of writing. The head, in the design 
for which the artist has availed himself for authorities of the 
bust in the Bodleian, and one or two portraits, is expressive of 
the thought and benevolence which were among the character- 
istic attributes of the original subject. The attitude is both 
pleasing and impressive. The statue is considerably larger 
than life, and is elevated on a pedestal about four feet from 
the floor, placed against one of the four closed sides of the oc- 
tangular vestibule, under the dome. 





Cuateausriann’s New Worx.—lIn his ‘Sketches of English 
Literature,’ the translation of which is now ready, the distin- 
guished author says in his preface, *1 ought to promise that in 
this work I have not stuck closely to my subject. I have treat- 
ed of every thing—the present, the past, the future; I digress 
hither and thither. WhenI meet with the middle ages I talk 
of them; when I run foul of the reformation, I dwell upon it; 
when I come to the English revolution, it reminds me of our 
own, and I advert to the acts andthe events of the latter. If 








an English royalist is thrown into goal, I think of the cell 
|which I occupied at the prefecture of police. The English 
| poets lead me to the French poets; Lord Byron brings to my 
| recollection my exile in England, my walks to Harrow-hill, and 
my travells to Venice—and so of the rest.-—Such a work from 
the pen of Chateaubriand cannot fail to excite considerable 
1oterest. 





Sy 


| SuRGERY OF Natvre.—The surgeons may lay aside their in- 
| struments for extracting the stone in the bladder. A mineral 
| water which flows from a well-known fountain near Recoaro, 
in Lombardy, not far from Vicenza, possesses the virtue of 
destroying the stone in the bladder, provided the individual 
inflicted continues to drink of this water during a certain lapse 
of time, when the calculus naturally desolves of itself without 
any necessity for resorting to an operation. Last year, a Ty- 
rolian, about seventy years of age, was cured of the disease, 
by drinking of this water; the stone eoming away in small 
particles. Doctor Brera, an eminent physician, has published 
a report of this extraordinary cure, the truth of which can 
admit of nodoubt. We must have a chemical analysis of this 
water that it may be imitated by an artificial compound. 





CuRIovs INSTANCE OF THE AGENcy oF THE Devit.—The occa- 
sion of the first peopling of America was this: that the devil 
being alarmed and surprised by the wonderful success of the 
Gospel during the first three hundred years after Christ, and by 
the downfall of the heathen empire in the time of Constantine, 
and fearing that his heathenish kingdom would be wholly 
overthrown, led away a people from the continent into Amer- 
ica, that théy might be quite out of the reach of the Gospel, 
and others into northern cold regions that are almost inaccessi- 
ble, so that he might quietly possess them and reign over them 
as their god. 





Externat. Natcre.—We do not enjoy in external nature that 
which we see, for, in that case, the poet and the woodman 
would take the. same enjoyment in the same scene; but what 
our fancy adds to the view before us, and a lively sense of ex- 








Tue Last or tHe Romans.—This was said of Madison atthe 
time of his decease, but there isone other person who seems to 
have some claims to this Honorable distinction. Paine Win- 
gate, of Stratham, New Hampshire, still survives. He was 
born in May, 1739; was a member of the old continental con- 
gress, and, with John Langdon, represented his state in the first 
senate in 1789, and believed to be the only surviver of either 
house in the first congress under our present constitution. He 
received the honors of Harvard University, Cambridge, in 1753, 
the year Wolf took Quebec. Judge Wingate, for some years, 
has been the only one alive in his class and a number of classes 
succeeding. For many years he was a Judge of the Superior 
Court of New Hampshire. In 1764 he married. the sister of 
Timothy Pickering, three years younger than himself. They 
both, at the age of more than 97 and 94, are able to work, and 
appear to enjoy life. 





A Miracte or Honesty.—At a party the other evening, sey- 
eral gentlemen contested the honor of having done the most 
extraordinary things—a certain learned gentleman was ap- 
pointed to be sole judge. One produced his tailor’s bill, with 
a receipt attached to it—a buzz went through the room that 
this would not be outdone; when a second proved he had ar- 
rested his tailor for money lent tohim. ‘The palm is his,’ was 
the universal cry; when a third observed, ‘Gentlemen, I cannot 
boast of the feats of either of my predecessors, but I have re- 
turned to the owners two umbre!las that they left at my house.? 
‘Pll hear no more,’ cried the arbiter—‘this is the very ne plus 
ultra of honesty and unheard of deeds: the prize is yours. 





A Raarsopy.—O, ye happy immortals in other worlds! 
Nothing that belongs to you dies. What ye love, ye clasp to 
immortal bosoms; what ye possess, ye grasp with never-dying 
hands. Do ye then, on your glittering height, in your eternal 
union, know and feel that men are separated here below; that 
death is not the only, nor the keenest pang that divides us? 
Before death calls us away from each other, many a colder 
hand than his comes between us, and severs soul from soul. 
Then, too, the eye overflows, and the heart is bowed down, as 
though death had been with us; even as in an eclipse as well 
as by night, the door falls, the nightingale mourns, and the 
flowers close. 





A cLercyman who had a considerable of a farm, as was gen- 
erally the case in our forefather’s days, went out to see one of 
his laborers who was ploughing in the field, and he found him 
setting upon his plough, and resting histeam. ‘John,’ said he, 
would it not be a good plan for yon to have a stub-scythe here, 
and be hubbing a few bushes while the oxen are resting ?? 
John, with a countenance which might well have become the 
divine himself, instantly returned—*Would it not be well, sir, 
for you to have a swingling board up in the pulpit, and when 
they are singing, to swingle alittle flax?” The reverend turned 
on his heel, laughing heartily, and said no more about hubbing 
bushes. 





IncENIoUs meT@bp oF SmvuGceLiNc.—Some speculators at Liv- 
erpool have been detected ina very singular mode of smug- 
gling. They are in the habit of having wine and spirits 
stored in a ware house near the dock, under the eye of the 
officers of the customs; and giving security for the duties on 
debenture. From this store they had pipes connected with 
another one, on another street; through which they pumped 
their wine and brandy into other cosks, and returned water in 
its place; they then re-shipped the casks filled with water, and 
thus avoided the duties. 





Waat ts Law tixe?—Law is like a country dance, people 
are led up and down in it till they are fairly tired out. Lawis 
like a book of surgery—there are a great many terrible cases 
init. Itis like physic too, they that take the least of it ane 
best off. It is like a homely gentleman, ‘very well to follow-? 
and like a scolding wife, very bad when it follows us. Law is 
like a new fashion, people are bewitched to get into it; ‘and 
like bad weather,’ most people are glad to get out of it. 





A Lover’s Giances.—His glances fell upon her as snows; 
flakes fall to the ground on a sunny day—pure, bright, soft, 
and melting. 
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